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I  might  gitfe  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  JtUe.  If  he  ret(doed  to  venture  upon  the  dangerout 
precipice  of  Mling  unbiaued  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—neUher  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tdlt  the  crimet 
of  men,  thep  fall  upon  him  wUh  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  teUe  them  of  virtues,  when  thep  have  anp,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martprdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  map  go  on  futrless.-~Dt  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION  DANGER. 

When  the  Greek  conscience  first  awoke  to  the  injos* 
tice  of  hereditary  panishment,  and  rebelled  against 
visiting  on  the  heads  of  nnofiending  children  the  trans¬ 
gressions  of  offending  parents,  a  theory  was  encouraged 
that  seemed  to  remove  the  naked  injustice  of  vicarious 
penalties.  It  was  suggested  that  the  hereditary  curse 
•did  not  imply  any  direct  supernatural  visitations,  but  a 
liability  of  the  members  of  the  family  to  commit  fresh 
offences,  which  drew  on  themselves  condign  punishment. 
This  seems  to  be  the  unhappy  fate  of  Mr  Gladstone’s 
government.  Its  political  sins  have  been  so  gratuitous, 
and,  until  they  were  committed,  so  strangely  improba¬ 
ble,  that  in  a  more  theological  age  they  would  have  been 
explained  by  snpramnndane,  if  not  by  diabolical,  agency. 
It  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  that  a  Government  rich  in 
financial  genius,  by  some  perversity  of  fate,  perpetrated 
the  most  unlucky  Budget  that  has  been  known  for  years. 
The  same  Government  that  was  borne  to  power  on  a  tide 
of  indignation  against  concurrent  endowment,  and  which 
oarned  its  greatest  triumph  in  the  cause  of  religions 
liberty,  acquired  a  less  enviable  title  to  the  notice  of 
posterity  by  endeavouring  to  establish  a  system  of  con- 
currenlr  endowment  for  the  religions  education  of  chil¬ 
dren, — the  same  system  that  in  the  case  of  adults  had 
been  abandoned  with  signal  success.  The  temporary 
victory  of  Mr  Forster,  which,  without  securing  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  the  Tories,  alienated  the  warmest  supporters 
of  the  Liberal  party,  was  of  that  shifty,  timeserving 
kind  that  does  not  bear  to  be  repeated. 

As  soon  as  the  Government  had  adopted  the  retro¬ 
grade  educational  policy  of  Mr  Forster,  it  found  itself  in 
tliis  dilemma.  The  English  Education  Bill  was  only  the 
first  of  a  series.  Had  it  been  the  last,  instead  of  the 
first,  or  had  it  been  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  Mr  Forster’s 
policy  of  defeating  his  own  party  with  the  assistance  of 
bis  and  their  poUtical  enemies  might  have  had  the  one 
merit  of  bringing  peace.  But  the  question  of  elementary 
education  in  Scotland  loomed  in  the  immediate  distance, 
and  behind  lay  the  stormy  controversy  of  national  edu¬ 
cation  in  Ireland,  extending  from  the  elementaiy  schools 
to  the  universities.  A  cunning  or  short-sighted  states¬ 
man  might  congratulate  himself  on  snatching  a  triumph, 
but  prudence  would  dictate  some  re^rd  to  the  future. 
It  was  easy  for  Mr  Forster  to  give  England  a  denomi¬ 
national,  or  slightly  disguised  denominational  education, 
for  he  was  supported  by  the  enormous  influence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  by  the  indecision  of  the 
Dissenters,  who  are  at  heart  as  eager  for  denomina- 
tionalism  as  the  Church  itself,  though  they  cannot  endure 
the  dii^roportionate  aggrandisement  of  their  ecclesias¬ 
tical  rivals.  But  now  the  Nonconformists  are  banded 
together,  almost  as  one  man,  to  upset  a  law  that  puts 
them  at  a  disadvantage.  When,  however,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  attempts  to  apply  its  system  to  Ireland,  it 
most  count  on  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Dissenters. 
Can  it  depend  on  the  Conservatives  once  more  to  give 
it  a  triumph  over  its  own  supporters  ? 

If  the  Conservatives  were  consistent,  the  path  of  the 
Government  would  be  easy.  What  is  sauce  for  the 


goose  is  sauce  for  the^nder.  If  denominationalism  is 
an  excellent  thing  in  England,  it  cannot  be  a  bad  thing 
in  Ireland.  If  it  is  intolerable  that  English  boys  should 
grow  up  without  religious  teaching  in  schools,  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  leave  Irish  boys  in  that  graceless 
stete  of  nature,  and  ignorance  of  thin^  divine,^  that 
they  bring  into  the  world  with  them.  If  the  policy  of 
the  Conservatives  were  guided  by  the  golden  rule,  and 
they  could  be  trusted  to  do  unto  others  what  they  took 
good  care  to  have  done  to  themselves,  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter  to  draw  an  Education  Bill  for  Ireland. 
But  a  sacred  book  warns  ns  against  trusting  in  princes, 
and  experience  shows  that  the  instability  of  political 
parties  is  equally  certain.  English  Churchmen  preached 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  with  persistency  and 
enthusiasm,  untu  it  began  to  pinch  their  own  toes ; 
and  when  their  favourite  doctrine  was  likely  to  be  used 
to  break  their  own  backs,  they  turned  round  and  igno- 
miniously  buried  it.  To  favour  the  Church  of  England 
is,  in  the  eye  of  an  average  Conservative,  the  clear  duty 
of  Government ;  to  favour  the  Church  of  Rome  is,  in 
his  opinion,  not  less  detestable  and  intolerable  than  the 
former  is  just  and  right.  So  that,  strange  and  incon¬ 
sistent  as  his  conduct  may  appear,  he  will  as  bitterly 
oppose  denominationalism  in  Ireland  as  he  fervently 
supported  it  in  England.  The  other  day.  Lord  Derby 
dropped  a  significant  warning.  While,  of  course,  praising 
the  Government  for  encouraging  Church  of  England 
schools,  and  promising  the  favour  of  Conservative  sup¬ 
port  as  often  as  the  Government  should  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  defeat  one  of  the  Liberal  wings,  he  took  good 
care  to  hint  that  this  party  could  not  be  expected  to 
deliver  Irish  education  into  the  hands  of  the  priests. 

Such  warnings  and  such  considerations  are  producing 
their  natural  effect  in  Scotland.  Ecclesiastical  as  is  the 
disposition  of  the  Scotch  people,  and  much  as  they  pin 
their  faith  to  the  learning  and  constant  repetition  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  they  are  beginning  to  perceive  that, 
if  they  are  to  avoid  encouraging  Poperv,  they  must  lift 
the  banner  of  secular  education.  Sir  ^Mrt  Anstmther, 
a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Established  Church,  and  Mr 
Fordyce,  an  equally  ardent  friend  of  the  Free  Church, 
have  both  lately  addressed  their  constituents  in  the  same 
sense.  They  prefer  to  leave  their  own  schools  unen¬ 
dowed,  in  respect  of  religious  education,  to  giving  up 
the  education  of  the  Irish  people  into  the  hands  of  the 
priests.  The  threatened  defection  of  the  Nonconformists 
m  England,  the  attitude  of  the  Liberals  in  Scotland, 
would  lead  the  Government,  one  should  think,  at  least 
to  pause,  if  not  to  retrace  its  steps ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  seems  that  a  false  pride  is  driving  it  on  to  ruin. 
If  rumour  be  true,  and  we  fear  in  this  case  it  is  only 
too  true,  the  Scotch  Education  Bill  is  to  be  introduced 
even  more  denominational  than  it  was  last  session,  as  a 
prelude  to  the  grand  apostacy,  the  destruction  of  the 
national  system  of  education  in  Ireland. 

One  of  the  few  redeeming  features  in  English  legisla¬ 
tion  for  Ireland  has  been  the  establishment  of  the 
national  schools.  In  them,  boys  whose  parents  have 
different  creeds  meet  together,  and  learn  the  most 
precious  lesson  of  citizenship,  that  diversity  of  ^  reli¬ 
gions  faith  accompanies  moral  goodness,  and  is  consistent 
with  every  excellence  of  character.  That  is  the  lessou 
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that  the  priests  detest.  They  wish  to  haTO  the  ohiWi«M 
of  Catholic  parents  under  their  jealous  care,  they  wish 
to  shut  up  all  the  gates  of  knowledge  except  those  that 
they  control,  and  they  want  to  prevent  anything  entering 
that  may  tend  to  assuage  the  bitterness  of  religious  strife. 
It  is  upon  the  tender  susceptibility  and  unsuspecting  con¬ 
fidence  of  childhood  that  they  desire  to  brana  the  hateful 
poison  of  theological  conceit,  and,  to  accomplish  their 
end,  they  would  forbid  the  intimacy  of  children  ot 
different  sects,  until  such  time  as  their  pupils  had 
acquired  an  ineradicable  hatred  of  their  fellow-country¬ 
men.  We  do  not  blame  the  priests  any  more  than  we 
blame  the  lions  that  worried  Massarti ;  but  great  will  be 
the  guilt  of  those  who  permit  the  resources  of  the 
country  to  be  employed  in  breeding  inextinguishable 
animosities  among  those  who  are  all  citizens  of  the 
same  country.  Yet  to  this  pass,  the  pietistic  sacer¬ 
dotalism  and  rash  promises  Mr  Gladstone,  and  the 
statesmanship  of  Mr  Forster,  threaten  to  bring  ns. 
Will  they  succeed?  The  misfortune  is  that,  whether 
they  succeed  or  whether  they  fail,  the  next  session  is 
in  danger  of  being  even  more  baxren  than  the  last. 
Precious  time  will  be  lost,  which  ought  to  be  ^  spent 
in  educating  the  people.  Much  valuable  and  indeed 
necessary  legislation  will  be  put  off.  The  fury  of  con¬ 
tending  sects  will  swallow  up  all  schemes  of  improve¬ 
ment.  And  all  for  what  ?  In  order  that  Mr  Gladstone 
may  carry  out,  in  regard  to  Irish  education,  the  scheme 
of  concurrent  endowment^  ter  his  opposition  to  which, 
in  other  Church  questions,  he  was  m^e  Prime  Minister. 
That  Mr  Gladstone  should  succeed  in  this  complete  , 
reversal  of  his  policy  seems  incredible ;  and  it  is  more  j 
likely  that  his  Government,  after  doing  much  good  work 
and  wasting  unexampled  opportunities,  will  fall  amid 
general  and  deserved  contempt. 


ELECTORAL  CHANGES  IN  AMERICA. 

Without  agitation,  without  noise  or  obstruction,  and 
consequently  almost  without  attracting  notice  in  other 
countnes,  the  American  House  of  Representatives, 
before  separating  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  passed  a 
Reform  Bill,  which,  as  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  carried 
through  the  Senate,  will  alter  materially  the  comparative 
influence  of  the  several  sections  of  the  country  over  the 
policy  of  the  Union.  It  is  true  that  the  Bill  flows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  from  the  requirements  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  But  the  consequences  sure  to  follow  it  are  none 
the  less  important  because  it  results  from  the  natural 
working  of  the  institutions  of  the  Republic. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  United  States  are 
divided  into  equal  electoral  districts, — an  arrangement 
which  requires  after  each  census  a  fresh  apportionment  of 
representation,  or,  as  we  should  say,  a  redistribution  of 
seats.  The  country  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  even  the 
short  space  of  ten  years  is  sufficient  to  convert  immense 
regions  of  forest  and  wild  prairie  into  the  happy  homes 
of  thriving  communities.  In  the  ninety  years  of  the 
national  life  the  original  number  of  States  has  been  all 
but  trebled,  and  before  the  century  is  completed  fresh 
additions  will  unquestionably  be  made.  But  every 
admission  of  a  State  into  the  Union  implies  the  admission 
of  representatives  from  it  into  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
With  the  Senate  there  is  no  difficulty.  Every  State, 
however  insignificant,  is  entitled  to  send  two  members  to 
take  part  in  its  proceedings ;  and,  however  powerful,  it 
is  entitled  to  no  more.  But  with  the  Lower,  or  popular 
House,  the  case  is  otherwise.  Representation  in  it  is 
regulated  by  population  in  the  manner  following  :  The 
representative  population  of  the  whole  Union — the  male 
citizens,  that  is,  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  excluded 
from  the  suffrage  on  account  of  crime,  treason,  or  other 
legal  disqualification — is  divided  by  the  number  of  members 
in  the  House,  and  the  quotient  gives  what  is  called  the  basis 
of  population,  in  other  words,  the  representative  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  electeral  district.  The  representative  population 
of  the  State  divided  by  the  basis  of  population,  of  course, 
determines  the  number  of  members  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
There  may,  and  in  most  cases  there  will  be  a  fraction 
remaining ;  and,  as  no  electoral  district  must  be  made  I 
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up  of  parts  of  different  States,  tbase  a*e  provided  for,  tat 
far  as  possible,  by  the  rule  that,  if  any  seats  are  un¬ 
allotted  after  the  complete  electoral  districte  have  got  their- 
members,  they  are  fpt  be  g^ven  to  the  lar^oat  Ira^ions. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  making  a  redistribution  of 
seats  after  the  taking  of  a  census,  the  groat  point  to  deteiv 
mine  is  the  number  of  members  of  which  the  House  is  to* 
consist.  When  that  is  decided  on,  all  the  rest  is  but  a 
matter  of  enumeration  and  division,  ^nsequently,  on  the 
present  occasion,  it  was  over  this  point  that  the  struggle 
took  place.  On  the  meeting  of  Congress,  two  Bills  were 
introuuced.  One  proposed  to  continue,  during  the  next 
decade,  the  existing  number  of  members.  In  snppoH  of 
this  proposal,  the  example  of  our  own  country  was  cited, 
where,  whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  the  suffrage, 
and  however  seats  may  be  redistributed,  the  roll  of  the- 
House  is  not  increased.  Further,  it  was  argued  that 
the  existing  number,  243)  is  more  oonyenient  than 
larger  one,  being  neither  too  unwieldy  for  discussion  nor* 
too  small  for  committee  work.  Lastly,  it  was  argued 
that  a  limit  must  be  fixed  somewhere,  and  that  the- 
present  is  the  most  favourable  time  for  establishing  a» 
precedent,  when  there  is  no  great  question  before  the 
country,  causing  sectional  differences,  or  arousing  sec¬ 
tional  hate.  These  arguments,  however,  failed  to  con¬ 
vince,  in  face  of  the  consequences  which  would  have- 
ensued  from  their  triumph.  At  the  time  of  the  Ueclaratioxk 
of  Independence,  the  original  thirteen  States  formed 
little  more  than  a  fringe  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
continent ;  but  since  then  populs^on  has  been  steadily 
pressing  inwards  and  westwards,  until  it  is  clearly  evi¬ 
dent  now  to  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  wiU  be  but  a  small 
minority  in  the  Union.  Already,  indeodj  so  slack,  com¬ 
paratively,  has  been  their  owu  increase)  and  so  wonderful 
the  growib  of  the  West,  that  had  this  Bill  passed  thejy 
would  have  lost,  for  the  benefit  of  the  newer  communi¬ 
ties  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  at  a  single  blow,  sixteent 
representatives.  The  effect  of  this  loss  would  have  beem 
not  only  a  decrease  of  the  influence  of  the  East  and 
South ;  it  would  have  so'  largely  increased  that  of  the- 
West  as  to  have  made  it  practically  the  arbiter  of  tbe- 
policy  of  the  Union.  As  was  but  natural,  the  Eastenn 
and  Southern  representatives  were  unwilling  to  assen  t 
to  such  a  diminution  of  their  power,  and  they  took  care- 
that  it  should  not  bo  consummated. 

The  second  Bill  proposed  to  add  forty  members  to  the- 
!  House,  thus  raising  its  members  to  283,  and  so  slight 
was  the  opposition  offered  to  it  that  it  was  passed  within 
a  fortnight  after  it  had  been  introduced.  There  seems- 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  also  be  carried  through 
the  Senate  without  material  modification.  The  principle^ 
of  the  elasticity  of  the  Chamber  has  thus  been  success¬ 
fully  asserted.  But,  though  the  older  States  successfully- 
asserted  this  principle,  it  was  impossible  for  them  by  any^ 
device  to  retain  their  present  influence.  Dividing  the 
Union  into  East,  South,  and  West,  we  find  that  the  Bill 
gives  the  East — the  six  New  England  States,  that  is,  with 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  four  additional 
representatives,  whereas  the  other  Bill  would  have  takem 
more  than  that  number  from  them.  It  gives  thirteen  new 
members  to  the  South,  including  under  that  name,  with  the 
exception  of  Missouri,  the  Border,  as  well  as  the  late  Con¬ 
federate  States — in  other  words,  ^1  the  old  slave  States 
but  the^  one^  excepted.  And  to  the  West,  including- 
Missouri,  which,  now  that  slavery  is  abolished,  belongs- 
to  the  West  industrially  as  well  as  geographically,  it 
gives  twenty-three  new  members.  It  is  worthy  of  note- 
that  of  the  six  New  England  States  two  lose  a  repre¬ 
sentative  each,  while  Massachusetts  alone  gains  one^ 
New  England,  consequently,  as  a  whole,  loses  one 
member.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,- 
on  the  other  hand,  gain  five  representatives.  Thus 
R  appears  that  the  additional  four  votes  allotted  to  the 
East  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  these  three  States,  which,, 
for  distinction’s  sake,  we  shall  call  the  Middle  States. 

If,  now,  we  inquire  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  redis- 
fribution  upon  the  composition  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Congress,  we  find  that  the  South  barely  retains  its  pre¬ 
sent  proportion  of  representation,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
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neither  geins  nor  losee  inSueisoc.  The  Bast,  en  the  other 
hand,  fron  bnyinij^  35*8  per  ceiM^.  of  the  Hoiaae,  will 
haire  beneelevth  onlj^  32*  SI  per  cent^  while  the  West  will 
haye  38^4  pw  cent,  in  fntnra,  instead  of  having  onl^  33 
per  cent,  ae  at  present.  Translating  these  figores  into 
ordinary  language,  it  appears,  then,  that  the  West  steps 
into  the  place  now  occnpied  by  the  East,  and  from  this 
time  forth  becomes  the  preponderant  power  in  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Federal  liegielatuve.  If  we  look 
more  narrowly  we  see  that  the  greater  pert  of  this  loss 
&lls  upon  New  England.  For  while  the  Middle  States 
lose  less  than  per  cent,  of  the  whole  representation, 
New  England;  loses  2  per  cent.  We  diseoyer,  farther, 
that  the*  West  will  have  a  majority  of  twelve  members 
over  the  East.  And  each  sncceeduig  ten  years,  it  mnst 
be  borne  in  mind#  will  swell  still  more  considerably  tbe> 
majority  it  has  thus  secured.  So  far  as  regards  the 
Union,  a  revolution  is  being  ioaugurated  little  less 
radical  than  that  ef&cted  in  Europe  last  year  to  the 
benefit  of  Gecmany.. 

Of  tho  social  efBects  of  this  revobstion  it  is  impossible 
yet  to  foresee  tho  fidl  scope  or  beariag.  But  that  they 
will  be  great  admits  of  no  doubt.  In  the  West,  life  is 
fresher  and  more  vigorous  than  in  the  older  Atlantic 
States.  The  new  communities  out  there  are  less  under 
the  domkiion  of  old  prejudices,  old  traditions,  old 
maxims,  and  old  principles.  They  are  better  disposed 
to  pat  trast  in  nnrestrinned  human  nature,  less  afraid 
of  strange  innovations,  and  more  willing  to  try  new 
experiments  in  education  and.  govemme^,  in  morals, 
and  religion.  They  are  almost  entirely  exempt  from 
the  Puritan  spirit  which  still  holds  so  much  sway  in 
New  England.  They  take  a  cheerier  view  of  life,  and 
form  a  worthier  oonception  of  man.  It  is  impossible 
bat  that  the  influence  of  this  untrammelled  freedom  and 
originality  must  make  itself  felt  more  and  more  as  they 
step  more  decidedly  to  the  front  in  the  goverameat  of 
the  Union.  Some  of  the  political  results  of  the  change 
may  already,  however,  be  pretty  accurately  calculated. 
In  the  first  place,  protection  is  clearly  doomed.  It  has  been 
imposed  and  maintained  almost  entirely  by  the  East,  to 
which,  speaking  generally,  manufactures  may  be  said  to 
be  confined.  The  Western  States  are  almost  exclusively 
agrioultaral,  and  they  have  no  interest  to  serve  in  keep¬ 
ing  up  duties  for  the  fostering  of  industries  which  do 
not  exist  among  them.  On  the  contrary,  their  interest 
is  in  favour  of  Sie  freest  importation  as  well  as  exporta¬ 
tion,  and  they  know  it.  The  main  strength  of  the 
Revenue  Reformers,  who  have  already  compelled  such 
considerable  redactions  in  the  tarifi*,  is  drawn  from 
the  West.  And  the  party  is  a  growing  one.  It  is  not 
likely  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  foee-trade  will  be 
adopted.  Taxation  for  revenue  purposes,  and  for  re¬ 
venue  purposes  alone,  is  the  principle  sure  to  triumph. 
In  the  second  place,  vigorous  efforts  will  undoubtedly  be 
made  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  disgraceful  system 
which  prostitutes  the  public  service  of  the  country  for 
the  ends  of  party.  Of  late  Civil  Service  reform  has 
made  rapid  strides  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Opinion 
is  at  length  awakening  to  the  truth  that  so  long  as  office 
is  bestowed  for  partisan  zeal  alone,  in  spite  of  the  most 
glaring  incompetence,  or  even  the  most  compromising 
antecedents,  honesty  in  public  life  can  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Bat  it  is  in  the  West  that  the  constituencies 
have  most  decidedly  pronounced  in  favour  of  a  reform 
that  will  pat  an  end  to  abuses  which  are  a  scandal  to 
Republican  institntions.  In  the  third  place,  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  power  to  the  West  can  hardly  fail  to  prove 
favourable  to  the  South.  The  interests  of  the  South, 
like  those  of  the  West,  are  mainly  ag^ricultural,  while 
those  of  the  East  are  more  largely  manufacturing  and 
commercial.  Conflicting  industrial  policies,  therefore, 
influenced  the  antagonism  between  East  and  South.  Be¬ 
tween  South  and  West,  at  least,  this  separating  influence 
is  absent.  Besides,  the  West  is  less  under  the  sway  of 
fanaticism  than  the  East,  and  is  more  tolerant  of  dif¬ 
ferences  and  eccentricities,  and  consequently  is  more  ready 
to  make  allowances  for  the  Sooth,  and  is  more  eager 
that  Wgones  should  be  bygones.  In  the  last  place,  the 
loss  of  inflnence  sustained  by  the  East  will  involve  a  loss 


of  influence  by  the  Irish  element  in  the  United  States^ 
and  a  gain  of  influence  by  the  Germans.  Owing  to  iho 
extreme  poverty  of  the  early  Irish  emigrants,  they  settled 
for  the  most  part  in  the  great  Atlantic  cities.  Flying 
from  famine,  their  first  desire,  their  first  necessify  cren^ 
was  to  get  immediate  work.  To  scrape  together  as  much' 
money  as  took  them  to  New  York  was  as  much  its  most 
of  them  could  oompass.  To  travel  farther  was  out  of 
their  power.  Besides,  as  a  rule,  they  had  left  b^nd 
them  fathm^s  and  mothers,  or  wives  and  children,  who 
looked  to  them  for  remittances  if  they  were  to  escipe 
death  by  hanger.  S|)eaki3ig  generally,  therefore,  the 
early  Irish  emigrants  settled  in  the  great  cities,  and,  nn- 
fortunately  for  themselves,  too  many  of  those  that  fol^ 
lowed  them  imitated  their  example.  The  German 
emigrants,  on  the  oUier  hand,  as  a  rule,  possess  moneys 
sufficient  to  carry  them  to  the  West,  and  being  educated 
sufficiently  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  of  the  com¬ 
parative  advantages  ofiKaved  by  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  groat  majority  of  tbem 
posh  on  at  once  for  the  cheap  lands  of  the  latter. 


THE  TRADE-UNIONISTS  IN  COUNCIL. 

Tho  fourth  annual  Congress  of  the  Trade-Unionists 
opened  on  Monday  last,  and  the  friends  of  the  working 
classes  have  great  reason  to  congratulate  them,  not  only 
on  the  event  itself,  but  also  on  the  very  significant  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  it.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the 
Unionists  were  looked  npon  as  a  coterie  of  dark  con¬ 
spirators,  to  be  classed  at  the  best  with  smagglers  and 
poachers  and  other  disturbers  of  a  heaven-appointed 
social  system.  As  the  results  of  the  Trade-Union  Com¬ 
mission  became  known,  it  seemed  as  if  knowledge  was 
about  to  confirm  the  bellncinations  which  ignoarance  had 
originated.  Broadhead  became  for  the  time  the  ideal 
Unionist — an  event  little  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
how  very  like  he  was  to  the  almost  universal  pre-concep¬ 
tion.  Even  science  seemed  to  have  taken  sides  against 
the  Unionists.  A  certain  sum,  we  were  taught  by  econo¬ 
mists,  is  to  be  divided  amongst  the  working  classe.s.  If 
any  particular  trade  succeeds  in  augmenting  its  share,  it 
can  only  be  by  diminishing  the  share  of  their  brethren 
in  toil.  The  Unionists  were,  therefore,  admonished 
against  greedily  augmenting  their  wealth  at  the  expense 
of  their  fellows  ;  and  advice  was  liberally  bestowed  upon 
them  to  tiy  to  raise  labourers  as  a  whole,  instead  of 
confining  their  endeavours  to  benefiting  particular 
trades — advice  which  might  hare  been  more  readily 
listened  to,  if  it  bad  not  stood  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
business  conduct  of  the  whole  of  the  community  outside 
of  the  artizan  classes. 

If  all  this  is  not  absolutely  reversed,  how  great  is  the 
change  that  has  occurred  !  The  Unions  are  no  longer 
without  the  pale  of  the  law.  The  right  of  workmen  to 
combine  in  order  to  augment  wages  and  diminisb  the 
hours  of  labour  has  been  recognised.  A  most  important 
struggle  for  the  latter  object  has  lately  resulted  in  a 
virtual  triumph  for  the  workmen ;  and  the  nine  hours 
movement,  at  first  a  merely  local  demand,  is  rapidly 
assuming  national  dimensions.  Ono  of  the  incidents  of 
that  straggle,  too,  has  brought  prominently  into  pablic 
notice  a  fact  that  was  but  iaintly  realised  before^ — that 
the  working  classes  all  over  the  civilised  world  arc- 
beginning  to  feel  a  community  of  interests  which  bids- 
fair  to  result,  sooner  or  later,  in  a  cosmopolitan  combi¬ 
nation  of  labour.  The  wage-fund  theory,  the  economic 
ground  of  opposition  to  these  combinations  considered 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  remuneration  of  labour, 
has  been  found  to  be  fallacious ;  and  the  scientifle  ana¬ 
thema  has  accordingly  been  removed.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  change  is  that  which  is  indicated  by  a  yearly 
Congress  of  Trade-Unionists,  meeting  in  one  of  our 
manufacturing  towns,  being  entertained  by  the  loayor, 
debating  questions  affecting  their  interests,  resolving  on 
future  lines  of  combined  action,  conferring  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  as  to  the  best  way  of  making  their 
views  tell  upon  the  Legislature,  and  propounding 
schemes  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  capi¬ 
talists  and  labourers.  The  fact,  too,,  that  all  tliia  is.  donc- 
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in  the  presence  of  a  deeply-interested  public,  our  own 
daily  papers,  and  even  some  foreign  ones,  publishing 
lengthy  reports  of,  and  comments  on,  the  proceedings, 
shows  how  far  the  social  and  political  outlawry  of 
Trade-Unions  was  the  cause  of  the  evils  which  it 
essnyed  to  punish. 

The  main  subjects  which  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  have  been,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  Trade-Union  Act  and  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Act  of  last  session.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
Trade-Union  Bill,  as  originally  introduced,  contained 
provisions  against  coercion  or  intimidation  on  the  part 
of  the  Unionists.  This  part  of  the  Bill  was  energetically 
opposed  by  the  workmen  on  the  ground  that  it  affixed  a 
special  stigma  to  them  as  a  class,  and  “  that  the  common 
and  statute  laws  were  sufficient  to  punish  every  unlawful 
act  committed  either  by  Trade-Unionists  or  by  any  other 
persons.”  The  Government,  upon  this,  instead  of  drop¬ 
ping  altogether  the  obnoxious  criminal  portion  of  the 
Bill,  adopted  the  weak  expedient  of  separating  the  penal 
from  the  other  clauses ;  and  thus  was  concocted  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  that  this  Bill  remained  what  it  was  when 
it  formed  the  third  clause  of  the  Trade-Union  Bill, — 
a  weak  and  tantalising  piece  of  class  legislation.  It 
was,  however,  made  very  much  worse  by  an  amendment 
of  Lord  Cairns,  substituting  the  words  ”  one  or  more 
persons  ”  for  the  words  “  two  or  more  ”  in  the  section 
making  it  penal  for  persons  to  watch  and  beset  others. 
This  was  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the  Unionists  as 
”  fatal  to  all  peaceable  efforts  on  the  part  of  Unions  to 
give  information  to  imported  workmen,  or  those  coming 
from  a  distance,  in  case  of  any  strike and  experience 
seems  to  have  more  than  confirmed  this  view.  A  case 
of  alleged  illegal  coercion  was  recently  brought  before 
the  Bolton  magistrates  which  throw's  much  light  on  the 
working  of  the  Act.  Mr  T.  Wearden,  a  member  of  the 
Operative  Stonemasons’  Society,  waited  on  a  Mr 
Cooper,  also  a  member  of  that  society,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  a  fine.  It  was  refused.  Wearden  told  the  fore¬ 
man  that  the  men  would  no  longer  work  with  Cooper, 
and  it  appears  that  subsequently  they  struck.  The 
strike,  it  is  said,  was  considered  by  the  magistrates  as 
sufficient  evidence  of  ‘‘coercion  ”  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law,  and  Wearden  was  sentenced  to  one  month’s 
imprisonment.  It  is  true  this  decision  has  been  over¬ 
ruled  on  an  appeal  being  made ;  but  it  appears  by  a  case 
that  was  tried  by  Mr  Ingham  at  the  Hammersmith  Police 
Court  on  Thursdav  last  that  other  magistrates  interpret 
the  Act  in  much  tne  same  way  as  those  of  Bolton.  In 
the  case  we  refer  to,  Mr  Henry  Gwynne,  an  engineer, 
prosecuted  a  man  (who,  with  several  others,  had  been 
discharged  from  his  employ)  for  coercing  him  by  dis¬ 
tributing  bills  to  his  men,  persuading  them  to  demand 
the  adoption  of  the  nine  hours  system.  Mr  Ingham 
held  that  the  case  was  made  out,  and  sentenced  the 
accused  to  two  months*  imprisonment. 

Now  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  whether 
this  interpretation  of  the  Act  be  correct  or  not,  the  very 
fact  that,  to  a  magistrate  of  Mr  Ingham’s  experience  and 
ability,  it  will  bear  that  interpretation  is  a  complete  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  measure.  The  power  of  wealth  in  this 
country  is  enormous.  Capitalists  have  means  of  coercing 
the  workmen  in  their  service  which  the  latter,  by  the 
most  complete  combination,  cannot  equal.  If,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  the  law  is  to  take  sides, — to  punish  as  a 
crime  against  society  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  men 
to  induce  others  to  join  them  in  an  endeavour  to  get 
higher  wages  or  shorter  hours, — the  legislation  of  last 
year  is  stultified,  and  we  are  again  relegated  to  the  state 
of  things,  which  we  had  hoped  had  passed  away  for  ever, 
in  which  workmen  looked  upon  the  law  as  the  partisan 
of  their  employers.  “  No  class  in  the  kingdom,”  says 
the  btandat^f  in  reply  to  the  demands  put  forward  at 
the  Congress,  “  is  entitled  to  make  separate  laws  for 
itself.”  If  so,  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  stands 
condemned.  It  is  not  true  that  the  “  Trade-Unions  claim 
to  be  a  law  in  themselves,  and  above  and  beyond  the 
rewh  of  all  other  law  ;**  but  they  claim,  and,  as  we 
think,  rightly  and  justly,  that  penal  enactments  shall 


not  be  made  for  their  special  behoof,  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  law  put  into  the  hands  of  men  who,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  Bolton  magistrates,  are,  by  roason  of 
the  very  qualification  which  gained  them  their  office, 
partisans  in  the  dispute  they  are  called  upon  to  decide. 

THE  LICENSING  QUESTION. 

Mr  Trevelyan,  having  abolished  purchase  in  the  army, 
has  turned  his  mind  to  the  Permissive  Bill."  At  Bradford, 
at  Birmingham,  at  Dundee,  at  Edinburgh,  at  Liverpool, 
ho  has  delivered  temperance  orations,  which — if  they 
have  no  other  effect — will,  at  any  rate,  make  the  Border- 
burghers  very  proud  of  their  young  member.  Those 
who  read  these  turgid  harangues— Mr  Trevelyan’s  style 
may  be  very  fairly  described  as  “  hysterical  Macaulayese  ” 
— hoping  to  find  in  them  any  new  argument  in  favour  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  measure,  will  be  disappointed.  All 
that  is  clear  in  them  is  that  Mr  Trevelyan  is  terribly  in 
earnest  over  this  terrible  question;  All  that  is  new  is  that 
Mr  Trevelyan  holds  a  Permissive  Bill  to  bo,  just  at 
present,  the  one  and  only  important  measure,  and  that  he 
is  resolved  to  carry  it  or  to  see  it  carried  before  the  session 
is  over.  It  is  a  little  comical,  perhaps,  to  find  Mr 
Trevelyan  fighting  under  the  banner  of  Christianil^, 
assuring  the  people  of  Bradford  that  a  Permissive  Bill 
will  g^ve  themselves  and  their  children  “  better  outlooks 
both  in  the  next  world  and  in  this,”  beg^ng  them  **  as 
Christians  ”  to  go  to  the  full  permissive  ticket,  flourish¬ 
ing  in  every  other  sentence  about  “  the  divine  grace  ” 
or  **  the  divine  blessing,”  and  telling  his  audience  how 
he  has  lately  been  reading  the  Bible,  and  found  it  full 
of  exhortations  to  teeto^ism.  But,  after  all,  it  is  no 
new  thing  to  find  Saul  among  the  prophets,  and  when 
Mr  Trevelyan  attacks  the  Morning  Advertiser  with  texts 
of  Scripture,  he  is  only  fighting  the  enemy  with 
his  own  weapons.  The  orations,  however — ^noisy 
and  clap-trappish  as  they  are — are  significant,  if  not 
valuable.  We  now  understand  that  the  Permissive 
Bill  will  be  renewed  for  session  after  session,  and  that 
at  least  one  active  member  below  the  gangway  has 
talked  himself  into  a  firm  belief  that  the  measure  is  wise 
and  just.  An  attempt  to  pass  the  Bill  in  the  House 
means,  of  course,  a  terrible  agitation  out-of-doors.  And 
it  is  not  comforting  to  think  that  we  must  either  allow 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  to  pass  his  measure,  or  else  must 
wait  until  he  and  Mr  Trevelyan  have  talk^  themselves 
out. 

That  even  Mr  Trevelyan’s  power  of  talk  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson’s  power  of  work  will  force  the  Permis¬ 
sive  Bill  through  the  House  next  session  is  hardly  to  be 
expected,  while  it  is  certain  that  a  measure  involving 
principles  so  novel  and  arbitrary  would  never  survive  a 
second  reading  in  the  Lords.  But  that  the  question  of 
the  liquor  traffic  as  a  whole  will  be  re-opened  before  the 
House  has  sat  a  month,  nobody  can  doubt.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  as  deeply  pledged  to  a  measure  of  licensing 
reform  as  ever  it  was,  or  is,  to  even  the  Ballot  itself. 
Nor  can  it  afford  the  disgrace  of  such  another  failure  as 
that  which  befell  Mr  Bruce’s  complicated  measure  of 
last  session.  Mr  Cai*dwell  himself  admits  that  licensing 
mast  in  some  shape  or  other  be  dealt  with,  and  confesses 
with  a  sigh  that  “  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  contro¬ 
versy  on  the  matter.”  But  what  exactly  the  Govern¬ 
ment  intends  to  do  Mr  Cardwell  is  too  sagacious  to  hint. 

1  he  Bill  must  be  kept  a  secret  until  the  day  it  appears  . 
for  its  second  reading,  and  we  must  meantime  be  con¬ 
tent  to  know  that  it  is  Mr  Gladstone’s  wish  “  that 
everybody  should  have  reasonable  enjoyment,  using 
the  blessings  which  God  has  placed  at  his  disposal 
without  abusing  them,”  and  that  that  wish  will  find  a 
full  expression  in  the  measure  which  it  will  be  Mr 
Bruce  s  duty,  as  Home  Secretary,  to  introduce  early 
next  session.  And  yet  it  is  not  perhaps  altogether  rash 
to  guess  at  more  than  we  are  told  by  Mr  Cardwell.  It 
is  too  clew  that  the  Government  must  conciliate  the 
licensed  victuallers,  and  that  to  do  this  it  must  introduce 
some  measure  which  will  be  accepted  as  a  compromise. 
To  the  teetotallers,  who  fight  for  principle,  one  conces¬ 
sion  is,  or  seems,  as  valuable  as  another.  They  are  far 
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too  fiercely  theoretic  to  balance  practical  measures  each 
a^inst  each.  All  that  they  desire  is  to  see  the  liquor 
traffic  “  scotched,”  nor  do  they  pause  to  calculate 
whether  it  is  “  scotched  ”  more  or  less  severely.  Thus, 
then,  it  is  the  licensed  victuallers,  after  all,  whom  Mr 
Gladstone  will  have  to  consider  in  the  details  of  his 
measure,  and  whose  opposition  he  will  have,  as,' for  as 
possible,  to  disarm.  That  he  will  be  able  to  please  the 
whole  b^y  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  he  consequently 
will  endeavour  to  conciliate  “  the  more  respectable 
and  influential  ”  members  of  the  trade.  That  these 
g^entlemen  should  consent  to  lose  their  licences,  or 
even  to  be  exposed  to  a  chance  of  losing  their  licences, 
is  a  matter  out  of  all  question.  It  is  obvious  that 
what  they  will  be  willing  to  accept,  or  rather  what 
they  will  be  less  unwilling  to  accept  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  is  a  diminution  of  hours.  An  orderly 
public*house  would  not  find  its  receipts  seriously 
diminished  if  it  were  to  close  at  12  p.m.  on  week  days, 
and  at  10  p.m.  on  Sundays.  In  fact,  nearly  every 
respectable  house  that  is  not  a  traffic-focus  closes  at  these 
hours  already.  In  some  such  reduction,  then,  of  the 
present  hours  will  probably  be  pitched  the  keynote  of 
Mr  Bruce’s  second  attempt.  Its  political  advantages 
are  obvious.  The  teetotallers  cannot  but  welcome  the 
principle,  however  unsatisfactory  the^  may  hold  the 
measure  to  bo  in  itself.  The  better  class  of  licensed 
victuallers  will  accept  such  a  Bill  as  the  least  of  many 
possible  evils.  And  the  not  few  licensed  victuallers 
who  keep  noisy,  rowdy,  midm'ght  houses  will  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  minority.  Is  it  impossible  that  what  Mr 
Cardwell  meant  when  he  talked  about  “using  the 
blessings  of  God  without  abusing  them,”  was  in  reality 
drinking  up  to  twelve  of  the  clock,  and  no  later  ? 

To  our  thinking,  the  liquor  question  as  a  whole  is  most 
imperfectly  understood.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  talk¬ 
ing,  but  no  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  broad  facts  of  the 
case.  We  take  it  that,  to  a  working  man,  beer  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  necessity.  He  can  do  without  it,  of  course. 
But  he  is  better  for  it,  and  he  likes  it ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  “  to  rob  a  poor  man  of  his  beer  ”  is  the  last  thing 
a  Ministry  would  attempt,  and  the  very  last  attempt 
that  would  be  successful.  If,  then,  we  accept  the  broad 
fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  beer  a  day  will  always  be 
drunk  by  the  average  or  typical  labourer,  we  see  at  once 
that  what  is  best  for  us  to  do  is  to  put  within  the  reach 
of  our  friend  the  labourer  or  the  working  man  the  faci¬ 
lities  for  drinking  pure  and  wholesome  beer,  and  to 
remove  from  his  reach  the  temptation  to  drink  it  to 
excess.  Workmen’s  clubs  will  do  more  to  check  drunken¬ 
ness  than  any  licensing  measure  which  is  at  present 
likely  to  leap  full-armed  from  Mr  Bruce’s  brain.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  these  workmen’s  clubs  have  always  been 
discouraged.  The  efiect  of  our  whole  legislation  is, 
indeed,  to  drive  the  working  man  into  the  public-house, 
and,  when  he  has  entered  it,  we  very  consistently 
revile  him  as  a  sot.  Were  it  possible  for  working  men 
to  have  cheap  and  simple  clubs  of  their  own,  where  they 
could  drink  wholesome  beer  in  peace,  drunkenness  would 
become  as  rare  amongst  artisans  as  it  is  amongst  their 
employers.  But — why,  we  cannot  tell — the  policy  of 
the  executive,  probably  suggested  by  the  licensed  vic¬ 
tuallers,  is  to  so  persecute  and  worry  the  members  of  every 
hand  fide  working-man’s  club  as  to  drive  them  in  sheer 
despair  to  the  public-house.  If  a  working  man  could  by  a 
weekly  payment  of  a  penny  or  twopence  secure  the  use 
of  a  homely,  cheerful,  well-ventilated  room,  where  he 
could  sit  for  the  hour,  and  smoke  and  drink  his  beer,  or 
do  either,  or  neither,  exactly  as  he  pleased,  who  for  a 
moment  supposes  that  he  would  haunt  the  public-house  ? 
The  whole  thing  lies  in  a  nutshell.  The  public-house  is 
to  the  working-man’s  club  what  the  Star  and  Garter  or  : 
the  Clarendon  Hotel  is  to  the  Carlton  and  Reform  Clubs,  j 
The  longer  we  consider  the  analogy  the  more  we  shall  i 
see  its  force,  and  the  more  we  shall  admire  that  Home-  i 
Office  wisdom  which  never  loses  a  chance  of  closing  a  i 
working-man’s  club  or  of  prosecuting  it  for  a  breach  of  i 
the  excise  laws.  1 

But  next  to  affording  every  possible  focility  to  hand  < 
fide  co-operative  beer  saloons,  it  is  the  clear  duly  of  a  1 


wise  and  a  good  Government  to  break  boldly  through  the 
present  infamous  union  between  brewers  and  licensed  vic¬ 
tuallers.  At  present  we  stand  simply  thus :  our  publicans 
are  licensed  by  our  non-stipendiary  magistrates.  The 
majority  of  our  non-stipendiary  magistrates  are  brewers. 
Those  who  attend  licensing  sessions  are — for  all  practical 
purposes — brewers  to  a  man,  and  have  a  direct  interest 
in  the  sale  of  beer.  A  more  corrupt  state  of  things  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine.  If  we  are  not  to  have  free- 
trade  in  drink — and,  whatever  may  be  the  theoretical 
adrantages  of  such  free-trade,  there  may  bo  insnperablo 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  adoption — it  is  at  any 
rate  clear  that  the  licensing  authority  should  be  above 
the  suspicion  of  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  houses 
which  it  licenses.  This  can  only  bo  obtained  by 
the  appointment  of  stipendiary  licensing  magistrates. 
If  we  could  only  contrive — and  the  task  would  be  one 
calling  for  Herculean  efforts— to  place  licensing  in  the 
hands  of  public  servants,  who  would  do  their  duty  as 
impartially  as  do  our  metropolitan  police  magistrates, 
all  other  difficulties  would  resolve  themselves  into  the 
simplest  possible  question  of  police  supervision.  The 
police  know  well  enough  which  are  in  each  district  the 
hond  fide  houses,  and  which  the  “  ^og  shops,”  haunted 
by  thieves  and  low  characters,  and  thriving  upon  the  vice 
and  profligacy  of  the  neighlx)urhood.  Houses  such  as 
these  would  soon,  under  a  stipendiary  licensing  authority, 
be  weeded  out ;  nor  need  the  most  enthusiastic  lover  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  regret  the  closing  of  beer- 
shops  of  the  stamp  of  “  the  Jolly  Cripples.” 

Thus,  then,  should  the  Government  measure  merely 
deal  with  the  question  of  hours,  it  will — even  as  a  com¬ 
promise — be  most  imperfect  and  ineffectual.  The  league 
between  the  brewers  and  the  publicans,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  brewers  license  the  publicans,  and  the  pub¬ 
licans  buy  of  the  brewers — the  orewers  legislate  for  the 
publicans,  and  the  publicans  do  the  electioneering  of  the 
brewers  ;  is  as  unholy  and  pernicious  as  was  the  league 
between  Erie  and  the  judges,  or  between  Tammany  and 
the  Irish  vote.  And  a  legislature  which  will  attack  this 
monstrous  combination  (if  by  no  other  means,  then  by 
establishing  free- trade  in  liquor),  and  which  will  into 
the  bargain  do  all  it  can  to  aid  and  to  facilitate  the  for¬ 
mation  of  workmen’s  clubs,  will  deserve  the  gratitude 
of  the  nation,  and  with  it  the  commendation  of  even  Mr 
Trevelyan  himself. 

THE  CAREER  OF  MR  JAMES  FISK. 

The  bullet  of  an  assassin  brought  to  a  close  on 
Saturday  last  in  New  York  a  career  impossible  in  any 
other  country  but  America,  and  even  in  America 
impossible  anywhere  but  in  New  York.  Other  adven¬ 
turers,  indeed,  have  been  as  unscrupulous,  as  bold,  and 
as  fertile  in  expedients :  but  where  else  coidd  a  man  have 
continued  with  impunity,  after  exposure,  practices 
deserving  of  penal  servitude,  and  amidst  an  admiration 
almost  amounting  to  popularity  ;  where  else  could  his 
murder,  on  account  of  a  vulgar  quarrel  about  a  dis¬ 
reputable  woman,  almost  occasion  a  riot;  above  all, 
where  else  could  he  have  found  allies  in  his  worst 
rascalities  in  the  local  Government  and  the  judges  of 
the  Law  Courts  ? 

Mr  James  Fisk  began  life  in  the  country  as  a 
hawker  of  ribbons,  thread,  and  such  like  ware.  He 
prospered  in  this  business,  and  became  a  commercial 
traveller,  to  prosper  still  further.  Then  he  turned  his 
face  towards  the  great  commercial  dtj  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson.  The  moment  was  propitious  for  talents 
such  as  his.  LTuder  the  influence  of  the  rapid  and  unex¬ 
pected  fluctuations  of  the  funds,  occasioned  by  the  varying 
fortunes  of  the  war,  stockbroking  had  degenerated  into 
gambling,  and  at  Wall-street  gambling  Mr  Fisk  soon 
showed  himself  a  proficient.  Before  long  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  a  kindred  spirit,  Mr  Jay  Gould, 
and  the  two  worthies  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of 
acquiring  wealth  without  earning  it.  Animated  with 
the  spirit  of  brigands,  they  avoided  the  •  rough  methods 
of  brigandage,  and  employed  only  means  permitted  by 
the  law.  Th^  were  successful  beyond  their  most  sanguine 
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expocfcatkmA,  mod  then  looked  idwnt  for  %  nefir  field  of ' 
«dveiit«re.  Two  partioB  irere  jo^  then  flt«ig*g:Kng  for 

So«*w»on  of  the  great  Brie  RaiHray^  n  ooftftectmsg 

Tew  York  with  5»e  rich  corn*growbig  regions  of  the 
fiorrb>irBat.  The  confederates  joined  forces  with  the 
paH>.jr  aetoallj  in  occnpation,  and  a  determitted  fight 
ensued.  From  the  Stock  Eicchange  it  was  soon  trans- 
ferrod  to  the  Conrts,  and  a  scandalised  pnblic  saw  jndges 
protititote  the  Bent^  in  the  service  of  rapacions  swind¬ 
lers,  and  even  hurl  at  one  another  without  authority 
injancHons  to  stay  proceedings.  Before  long  the  lobbies 
of  the  Legislatare  were  invaded  by  the  contesting  par¬ 
ties,  and  soon  Albany  rung  with  reports  of  the  shameless 
tru&  in  votes  that  was  being  carried'  on.  At  length 
victoiy  declared  itself  on  the  side  of  Messrs  Fisk  and 
Gould.  They  ousted  both  the  original  contestants,  and 
themselves  obtained  possession  of  the  line.  But  the 
funds  of  the  concern  had  been  exhausted  in  the  struggle, 
and  how  were  they  to  be  replenished?  By  English 
guUibitity  in  the  first  place.  Believing,  with  their  usual 
ignomtice  of  American  affairs,  that  the  change  of  direc- 
toi-s  meant  the  triumph  of  honest  principles,  English 
investors  rushed  into  a  speculation  in  Erie  securities, 
and  at  once,  of  course,  ran  up  its  shares,  thereby  sup¬ 
plying  the  mismanagers  with  the  money  they  wanted. 
Then  Messrs  Fisk  and  Gfeuld  executed  a  brilliant  stroke 
of  strategy.  A  State  election  was  approaching,  and  the 
Democratic  party  were  bending  all  their  energies  to  re¬ 
cover  control  of  the  State  at  it.  The  new  masters  of 
Erie,  therefore,  offered  the  Tammany  Bing  to  place  at 
tl)eir  disposal  the  votes  of  the  immense  body  of  men 
they  employed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  upon  the 
13i>ard  of  Directors  two  of  the  Tammany  chiefs,  if  they 
would  conclude  an  alliance  with  them.  The  offer  was  at 
once  accepted,  and  thus  Erie  obtained  command  of  ibe 
Li'gislatnre  and  the  tribunals  of  tbo  great  State  of  New 
York.  Evidence  of  this  was  very  soon  given  by  the 
barefaced  robbery  of  the  English  shareholders,  under 
pretence  of  appointing  a  receiver.  But  Messrs  Fisk  and 
diould  did  not  confine  their  activity  to  their  stock- 
ln'(>king  and  railway  operations  wdth  its  attendant  hiring 
of  judges  and  legislators.  They  established  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  line  of  steamers  between  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  Mr  Fisk  also  figured  in  the  not  very  consistent 
•characters  of  an  opera  manager  and  a  colonel  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  volunteers.  Encouraged  by  their  success  with 
tlio  rulei’s  of  New  York,  the  adventurers  next  con¬ 
ceived  the  audacious  scheme  of  inducing  the  Presi- 
-deiit  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy 
with  them  to  produce  an  artificial  scarcity  of  gold,  that 
thus  they  might  plunder  the  market  without  hindrance. 
They  even  persuaded  themselves  that  they  had  succeeded, 
and  in  attempting  to  carry  out  their  plot  they  scattered 
ruin  far  and  wide.  Mr  Fisk  afterwards  appeared  before 
n  Committee  of  Congress  appointed  to  inquire  into  this 
transaction,  and  facetiously  told  them  that  when  he  found 
the  Government  was  really  going  to  iuterfere  he  “  felt  it 
.time  for  every  man  to  drag  his  corpse  out  as  best  he 
could,”  and  to  a  question  alraut  certain  sums,  ho  poeti¬ 
cally  answered  that  they  were  “  gone  where  the  woodbine 
twiiieth.”  The  private  life  of  the  man  was  in  keeping 
with  his  public  performances.  Coarse  in  his  tastes,  fond 
of  display,  and  devoted  to  low  pleasures  and  vulgar 
cnjqymeu^  he  delighted  in  parading  himself  through 
the  streets  of  New  York  in  a  coach  drawn  by  eight  mag¬ 
nificent  horses,  or  in  showing  himself  in  the  manager’s 
box  of  his  Opera-house  in  evening  costume'  sparkling 
w'itk  diamonds.  Such  was  the  man  whose  career  has 
been  not  unfitly  ended  by  the  jealousy  or  revenge  of  a 
low  ruffian  on  account  of  a  dissolute  woman. 


WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

In  India  tire  ambition  of  the  humblest  classes  when 
tili^  btcome  rich  enough  is  to  seclude  their  women  in  the 
privacy  of  the  zeuanah.  Poverty  may  compel  them  to 
•end  their  wives  to  market,  or  their  daughters  to  draw 
«A’atec,  and  thereby  to  expose  them  to  the  rude  gaze  of 
Auenj  but,  as  soon  as  tht^  can  afford  it,  they  give  the 


shelter  icf  wimt  we  should  call  a  mson,  what  th^ 
kindly>  prebaMy  with  truth,  call  a  homte.  Althoi^k 
^mparatively  only  a  fitiotion  of  the  femato  population 
of  India  enjoy  the  honour  of  life  in  the  BCnanah,  yet 
the  example  of  the  upper  classes  operates  as  an  ideal, 
which  affects  the  lives  of  all  the  women.  In  like 
manner,  Englishmen  generally  hold  that  wosneu  should 
live  in  the  sanctuary  of  home,  as  wives,  if  possibio — if 
not,  then  as  dependents.  What  “  the  rude  gaze  of  men  ” 
is  to  a  fastidious  Hindoo,  that  to  an  e<pially  mihght- 
ened  Englishman  is  ^‘the  rad©  contact  with  men.” 
The  picture,  in  both  cases,  has,  doubtless,  a  pleasmg 
side.  It  is  so  gratefbl  to  human  nature,  especially  to 
male  human  nature,  to  exercise  authority ;  and  when 
this  authority  is  represented  in  the  relation  of  a 
tender  husband  to  a  trusting  and  obedient  wife,  we  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  attractiveness  of 
the  picture.  Nearly  everybody  loves  power,  and  nearly 
everybody  hates  tyranny ;  the  golden  mean,  a  power 
lovingly  used  and  sweetly  submitted  to,  exercises  a 
well-known  effect  on  the  imagination.  It  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  which,  uniting  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of 
brutes  with  a  sense  of  justice  peculiar  to  man,  is 
naturally  fascinating.  The  natural  destiny  of  women, 
we  are,  therefore,  assured,  is  to  be  shelteired  ia  homes 
provid^  and  maintained  by  men.  There  may  be  a  few 
persons,  not  so  provided,  for  whom  employment  ought 
to  be  given ;  but  the  cases  are  so  entirely  exceptional, 
that  the  law  cannot  be  expected  to  be  altered  or  modi¬ 
fied  ;  for  what,  after  all,  is  the  convenience  of  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  minority  ?  It  is  a  hardship  for  the  few  who  do  not 
find  a  haven  of  safety  iu  the  domestic  ark  to  be  exposed 
shelterless  to  the  storms  of  life  ;  and  it  would,  in  their 
interests,  be  a  kindness  to  open  professions  to  them ; 
but  society  must  rather  suffer  the  minority  to  be  ship¬ 
wrecked,  in  order  to  preserve  the  condition  and  feelings 
most  favourable  to  the  ease  and  security  of  domestic 
life.  Institutions  designed  for  the  benefit  of  all,  aud 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  society,  must  not  be 
imperilled  for  the  convenience,  or  even  for  the  existence, 
of  a  few  old  maids. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  argue  that  the  interests  of 
the  majority  do  not  require  the  sacrifice  of  the  few  ;  and 
that  it  is  only  the  slothful  self-content  of  a  prosperous 
condition  that  makes  anybody  think  so.  One  might  say 
that  surely  marriage  is  not  such  an  odious  institution 
that  women  must  be  driven  into  it  by  excluding  them 
from  all  occupations ;  and  that,  even  so,  the  sacrifice  of 
spinsters  is  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay.  Bnt  there  is 
clearer  ground.  The  returns  of  the  census  take  away 
the  foundation  of  the  popular  theory.  The  results  of 
the  census  of  1851  are  borne  out  by  the  census  of 
1861,  and  will  be  more  strikingly  confirmed  by  the 
1  census  of  last  year.  One  fact  alone  ought  to  be  decisive. 
The  actual  surplus  female  population  is  nearly  a  million ; 
and,  even  if  all  onr  soldiers  and  sailors  were  at  home, 
would  still  amount  to  three-quarters  of  a  million.  See¬ 
ing  that  polygamy  is  not  allowed,  even  if  every  man 
were  to  marry,  there  would  remain  three-quarters  of  a 
million  to  whom  the  sweets  of  domestic  life  are  forbid¬ 
den  by  an  inevitable  arithmetical  necessity.  Nay,  more, 
of  women  above  the  age  of  twenty,  nnmarried,  there 
were,  in  18G1,  upwards  of  two-and-a-half  millions,  while 
the  married  women  numbered  a  trifle  below  four  millions. 
If  the  prevailing  social  theory  be  sound,  let  us  know 
what  it  means.  It  requires  not  the  sacrifice  of  a  small 
minority,  although  that  would  be  no  light  matter,  but  it 
means  that  out  of  every  three  women  one  is  to  be  left 
in  penury  and  idleness,  in  order  that  a  system  may  not 
bo  affected  which  provides  for  the  other  two.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  said  of  a  theory  of  the  position  of  women 
which  leaves  a  third  of  the  population  wholly  out  of 
account  ? 

There  is  a  figure  of  speech,  taking  the  part  for  the 
whole,  against  which  boys  are  put  on  their  guard.  This 
is  the  gigantic  fallacy  that  pervades  the  discussions  on 
this  topic.  W liters  in  the  press  look  at  the  subject  from  a 
middle-class  point  of  view.  One  small  section  ot  the  people 
fills  their  horizon,  and  is  taken  by  them  for  the  whole 
population.  The  error  is  natural;  but  its  effects  are. 
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neyeribelen,  painfbl  and  ludierous.  Oar  pablio  instamctors 
spin  a  web  wnich  iznag^e  is  wide  enough  to  eorer 
tne  whole  bodj  politic,  bat  in  reality  is  only  big  enongh 
to  bandage  their  eyes.  From  the  shallow  speonlations 
built  on  an  imperfect  survey  of  the  faots,  wo  may  go  to 
the  oensns,  and  ask  how  far  the  domestic  theory  is 
applicable  to  the  Circumstances  of  English  women.  Mr 
J.  D.  Milne,  in  a  very  careful  and  excellent  work 
that  has  just  been  published,*  thus  sums  up  the  census 
returns :  “  Three  millions,  or  nearly  one-half  the  whole 
number  of  women  above  twenty  years  of  age,  have 
7W  place  in  non-domestic  industry,  and  remain  at  home 
as  ‘  wives '  and  ‘  daughters  ;*  one  million  occupy  a 
secondary  place  in  industry  as  *  farmers*  wives,*  ‘  shop¬ 
keepers*  wives,*  <fcc. ;  and  the  remaining  two  millions- 
and-a-half  are  engagiad  in  non-domestic  occupations  on 
their  o#n  account  or  are  of  independent  means.**  To 
make  this  fact  more  impressive,  we  shall  quote  the 
:  statistics  for  the  census  of  1851  and  1861,  as  referring 
to  women  above  the  age  of  twenty  : 

1861.  1861. 

Enga^^ed  in  independent  industry,  or 
possessed  of  independent  means  -  2,158,924  2,496,166 

'Wires  and  daughters  (abore  20)  of 
farmers,  iunkeepert,  shopkeepers, 
shoemakers,  or  specially  returned  as 

such  - .  459,115  458,021 

'Wives,  widows,  and  daughters  returned  aa 

of  no  occupation  -  -  -  -  8,227,153  8,632,372 

Paupers,  &c.  -  »  •  -  •  168,192  80,156 

6.998,384  6,666,716 

Those  who,  in  the  face  of  snch  facts  would,  at  the 
-dictates  of  a  sentimental  theory,  still  shut  the  door  of 
useful  employment  against  women,  must  be  capable 
-of  a  sublime  inhumanity.  Carry  out  yonr  beautiful 
and  tender  conception,  insist  upon  the  triumphing 
•of  yoUr  fine  theory,  and  yon  sweep  two  millions  of 
women  into  the  workhou^  or  into  the  sea.  But  we  will 
not  attribute  to  inhumanity  what  is  more  easily  explained 
'hj  ignorance ;  for  the  lesson  to  be  read  in  the  miserable 
tables  of  the  census  is  plain  and  manifest.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  whether  women  shall  be  admitted  to 
industrial  occupations,  and  be  allowed  to  earn  a  living 
by  their  own  exertions  ;  the  only  question  that  can  be 
raised  is,  from  what  occupations  or  professions  they  should 
be  excluded.  To  this  question,  we  presume,  there  can 
-only  be  one  answer.  No  one  will  dare  to  say  that  women 
.should  be  admitted  to  menial,  ill-paid  drndgeiy,  but  that 
they  should  be  refused  entrance  to  the  higher  and  better 
paid  professions.  It  is  for  women  themselves  to  find  out 
the  occupations  that  are  most  snitable  to  them;  and,  just 
■  as  in  the  case  of  men,  they  must  be  allowed  to  find  their 
•own  level. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  abstract  idea  so  generally 
prevailing  in  regard  to  the  proper  sphere  of  women,  we 
'find  the  hard  fa^  that  snch  a  tneory  is  only  applicable  to 
the  situation  of  one-half  of  the  adult  femme  sex ;  to  the 
-other  half  it  is  partially  or  wholly  nnsnitable.  It  does 
not,  however,  fail  to  exercise  a  profoundly  mischievous 
influence.  It  cherishes  the  notion  that  the  only  proper 
•or  honourable  employment  for  women  is  maternity,  and 
that,  if  that  fails  them,  they  ought  rather  to  remain  in 
idleness  than  soil  their  fingers  with  work  belonging  to 
the  sphere  of  men.  The  result  is  that  all,  or  nearly  all, 
who  can  afford  to  keep  their  women  idle,  do  so.  By 
the  accidents  of  life,  and  the  recklessness  of  heads  of 
families,  it  inevitably  follows  that  a  large  number  of 
'those  “protected**  women  are  continually  thrown  on  the 
world  without  means  of  subsistence  or  training  likely  to 
be  of  use  to  them.  But  a  far  larger  class  will  continue 
in  genteel  poverty,  too  proud  to  work,  rightly  ashamed, 
and  not  absolntely  forced,  to  beg.  There  is  always  a 
great  number  of  women  whose  time  is  of  no  pecuniary 
value,  and  who  yet  are  the  better  for  making  a  little 
money.  The  laws  of  political  economy,  and  melancholy 
experience,  complete  the  picture.  Those  women  who  do 
work  for  their  own  living  find  in  competition  with  them 
other  women,  who  are  kept  at  home,  and  who  are  glad 

•  Industrial  Employment  of  Women  in  the  Middle  and  Lower 
Ranks.  B/  Joho  Dngnid  Milne,  Advocate.  Revised  Edition.  Long- 

ensns.  i 


to  earn  a  very  little.  The  unskilled  labonr  of  womett  is 
therefore  ill^id;  and  those  tasks  that  are  easily  learned 
are  not  snmciently  remunerated.  All  observers  are 
agreed  that  in  the  generality  of  instances  the  low  wages 
of  Women  do  not  arise  from  the  poorness  of  their  work^ 
but  from  the  ov^crowding  of  the  market,  in  consequence 
of  the  worthlessness  of  time  to  many  women. 

The  evil  is  fearfully  great,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  a  remedy  is  not  easily  found.  According  to  the 
census,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  women  find  in  some 
former  other  a  refuge  in  matrimony;  and,  with  a  ohanoe 
of  two  to  one  in  her  favour,  a  young  girl  is  not  likely 
to  regard  a  business  as  anything  bat  a  makesbifo. 
Industrial  employment  is  to  a  woman,  although  not  to  a 
man,  the  complement  of  a  state  of  celibacy ;  and  women 
may  well  be  excused  if  they  are  not  content  with  a 
condition  that  has  all  the  discomfort,  and  none  of  the 
gilding,  of  monastic  life.  Our  social  system  imposes 
on  about  two  millions  of  women  a  vow  of  chastity  and 
poverty,  and  it  need  excite  no  astonishment  if  these 
involuntary  nuns  ceaselessly  endeavour  to  escape  from 
their  position.  It  needs  all  the  unctuous  flattery  of 
devotees,  all  the  watchfulness  of  lady  superiors,  all  the 
absence  of  worldly  cares,  and  all  the  consciousness  of 
superior  holiness,  to  reconcile  women  to  a  lot  that  they 
have  freely  chosen.  We  seldom  consider  the  pressure 
pat  upon  our  two-and-a-half  millions  of  adult  unmar¬ 
ried  women,  whoso  position  is  worse  than  that  of  nans, 
embittered  by  the  recollection  of  withered  hopes  or 
vulgar  cares.  The  painful  dilemma  thus  emerges,  that 
our  mode  of  life  consigns  one-third  of  the  adult  female 
population  to  a  position  with  which  they  never  can  be 
contented,  and  from  which  they  are  constantly  straggling 
to  escape. 

The  difficulty  does  not  so  much  affect  the  case  of  nn« 
skilled  labour.  Women  can  generally  find  employment 
in  work  that  requires  little  training ;  for,  if  they  marry, 
they  lose  nothing.  But  when,  as  in  the  case  of  profes¬ 
sions,  a  costly  education  and  much  laborious  preparation 
are  inevitable,  we  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  expect  a 
father  to  put  out  his  money  until  he  has  come  to  give  up 
all  hope  of  a  husband  for  his  daughter,  and  then  it  is  tqo 
late  to  begin.  The  remedy  is  clear,  though  prejudice 
may  hinder  its  adoption.  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  thing^s 
that  married  women  should  have  no  employment  be¬ 
yond  the  nursery  P  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  looking 
at  the  question  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  that 
nursing  is  very  nearly  unskilled  labour — that  is  to  say, 
it  does  not  require,  or,  at  least,  rarely  obtains,  much 
preliminary  instruction.  In  the  working  classes  eveiy 
woman,  being  the  nnrse  of  her  own  children,  has  to 
learn  by  experience,  guided  by  the  empirical  observations 
of  her  female  friends.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  a  woman 
engaged  in  a  highly-skilled  and  well-paid  occupation, 
she  would  always  be  able  to  afford  servants  to  do  the 
greater  part  of  the  work.  This  is  pretty  much  the 
existing  practice  with  all  who  can  afford  it.  A  lady  is 
just  as  little  fond  of  the  drudgery  of  the  nursery  as  of 
the  kitchen,  and  is  always  well  pleased  to  delegate  her 
functions  to  servants.  Probably  a  family  would  be  quite 
as  well  attended  to  when  the  ladv  of  the  house  made 
visits  of  usefulness,  foi*  which  she  got  payment,  as 
visits  of  ceremony,  for  which  she  neither  receives  nor 
deserves  payment.  The  time  would  not  be  wasted  in  an 
elegant  manner ;  bat  the  receipt  of  cash  for  nsefnl 
services  would  be  no  contemptible  compensation.  At  all 
events,  some  satisfactory  means  ought  to  be  provided  to 
enable  women  in  all  circles  alike  to  gain  their  own  liveli¬ 
hood.  It  would,  after  trial,  prove  equally  agreeable  to  both 
men  and  women.  It  would  confer  the  boon  upon  women 
of  a  consciously  useful  life ;  it  would  relieve  men  from  a 
burden.  It  would,  indirectly,  solve  other  problems. 
With  two  millions  and  a  half  of  unmarried,  adult  women, 
what  can  be  expected  but  a  state  of  things  bv  which 
millions  of  men  are  degraded,  and  thousands  of  women 
are  brought  to  far  worse  degradation  ?  Would  there  be 
fewer  marriages  if  women  were  self-dependent  and  less 
helpless?  Would  not  the  greatest  of  all  our  social 
cankers  be  thus  vastly  lessened,  if  it  could  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  removed! 
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farmer  to  represent  them,  have  reason  to  complain  of 
the  way  in  which  rumour-mongers  have  thought  fit  to  treat 
their  member.  But  Mr  McCombie  has  no  intention  of 
succumbing  to  such  obvious  devices.  Beferring,  at  a  public 
dinner  at  Alford,  to  the  rumours  of  his  resignation,  and  to* 
the  report  “  that  two  eldest  sons  of  noblemen  in  the- 
county  will  be  candidates,”  he  said,  **  I  trust  this  is  not- 
correct,  but  it  has  not  been  contradicted,  I  should  think, 
these  boys  know  very  little  about  country  business.”  Thia 
observation  was  received  with  laughter  and  applause* 
Another  statement  was  equally  well  received :  “We  have- 
too  many  noblemen’s  boys  in  the  House  of  Commons- 
already.  We  seldom  see  or  hear  them  pleading  in  tho 
interests  of  their  constituents.”  Mr  McCombie  proposed 
that  the  aristocratic  candidates  should  be  tested  by  Mr 
Peter  Taylor’s  Game  Bill.  We  cannot  help  thinking  thia 
very  cruel.  What  would  our  “grand  old  nobility”  do  if 
that  Bill  were  passed  into  law  ?  Mr  McCombie  has  the  con¬ 
joint  gift  of  common-sense  and  plain-speaking.  He  haa 
not  learned  the  dexterity  of  keeping  up  an  affectation  oC 
respect, — a  custom  that  sometimes  averts  rude  shocks,  but- 
affords  too  convenient  cover  for  rogues  and  fools.  If  a 
little  of  Mr  McCombie’s  good  sense  were  infused  into  the- 
constituencies,  we  should  soon  see  a  pretty  clear  sweep  of 
the  aristocratic  padding  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


Mixed  Education. — We  wish  that  every  one  in  whose 
“  prophetic  soul  ”  the  notion  of  educating  young  men  and 
young  women  together  conjures  up  unspeakable  horrors 
would  read  the  recently  issued  report  of  the  Birkbeck  Insti¬ 
tution.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  persons  attending 
that  veiy  valuable  institution  during  the  current  term  is 
2,439,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  are  females.  When 
it  is  considered  that  no  certificate  of  character  or  recom¬ 
mendation  of  any  kind  is  required  from  students  who  attend 
the  classes,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  if  the  experiment 
prove  successful  under  this  condition,  and  in  the  very  centre 
of  London,  it  is  not  likely  to  fail  under  other  circum¬ 
stances.  The  ladies  do  not,  we  are  informed,  patronise  the 
lighter  subjects  of  instruction  exclusively.  They  are  to  be 
found  side  by  side  with  students  of  the  other  sex  listening 
to  the  class  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  Logic,  Political 
Economy,  Physiology,  and  the  Philosophy  of  History,  and 
competing  with  them  in  the  examinations.  The  educa¬ 
tional  council  of  the  institution  has  this  year  conferred  the 
title  of  associate  upon  “  those  students  who,  by  their  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  examinations,  have  given  proof  of  the  possession 
of  a  sound  English  education,  together  with  a  high  state 
of  proficiency  in  other  subjects  to  bo  selected  from  a  pre¬ 
scribed  list.”  Three  students  have  on  this,  the  first  occa¬ 
sion,  attained  the  required,  degree  of  proficiency,  one  of 
them  being  a  lady.  The  council  remarks  that  “the 
announcement  that  one  of  the  lady-members  has  gained 
this  distinction  will  be  gratifying  to  those  who  look  with 
favour  upon  the  equal  participation  of  the  two  sexes  in  the 
benefits  of  educational  establishments.  It  is  only  one, 
however,  among  many  proofs  of  the  complete  success  of 
that  interesting  experiment  in  this  institution.”  Miss 
Elizabeth  Backhouse,  who  has  been  the  means  of  eliciting 
this  testimony  to  the  success  of  mixed  education,  has  gained 
prizes  from  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Political  Economy  and 
Civil  Government,  English  History,  Geography,  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Economy,  and  a  first-class  certificate  in  English 
Literature.  Miss  Backhouse  has  also  gained  a  scholarship 
at  the  Birkbeck  Institution,  and  the  council  prize  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DAB.nmSH  AND  SOCIAL  BCIENOB. 

Sir, — One  result  of  the  researches  and  writings  of  Mr 
Darwin  and  his  followers  seems  to  have  attracted  less  atten¬ 
tion  than  it  deserves  ;  I  mean  the  extent  to  which  they  throw 
light  on  social  and  moral  problems  that  have  long  puzzled 
the  wisest  he^s  of  the  pre-Darwinic  period. 

Take  as  an  instance  the  great  controversy  between  the  In- 
tuitionists  and  the  Utilitarians  as  to  the  origin  and  basis- 
of  morals,  a  contest  that  has  raged,  more  or  less,  ever 
since  moral  philosophers  existed ;  one  party  affirming  that, 
our  moral  sense  comes  from  a  mysterious  intuition  or  consci¬ 
ence  with  which  we  have  somehow  been  provided  from  our 
cradles,  the  other  maintaining  that  our  moral  judgmeuts- 
depeud  on  a  balance  of  the  good  and  evil  consequences  of  our 
actions.  This  great  controversy  may  almost  be  said  to  have- 
received  its  coup  de  grAce  from  the  Darwinians,  who  prove  to* 
us,  with  a  force  resembling  the  cogency  of  a  proposition  in 
Euclid,  that  in  pre-historic  times,  when  man  was  little  more, 
than  a  social  animal  beginning  to  exercise  and  improve  hie 
faculties  of  reason  and  speech,  he  must  have  possessed  a. 
certain  amount  of  sympathy  and  co-operation  with  his  fellows 
^inherited,  probably,  from  his  ape-like  progenitors)  of  respect 
tor  property,  of  fidelity  and  subordination  to  a  leader,  and 
so  forth.  Any  tribe  not  possessing  some  such  essential  moral 
qualities  as  these  would,  in  all  probability,  have  succumbed 
to  others  or  to  internal  anarchy,  and  would  have  gradually^ 
become  extinct.  At  all  events,  tribes  possessing  such  quah- 
ties  would,  in  the  long  run,  have  an  advantage  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  would  have  more  offspring  resembling 
themselves  to  overspread  the  earth,  than  would  tribes  defi¬ 
cient  in  these  respects.  It  follows,  then,  that,  in  course  of 
time,  whatever  moral  qualities  are  essentially  beneficial  to¬ 
man  in  a  state  of  society  would  be  found  in  some  degree 
innate  in  the  rising  generation.  Hence  we  may  say  that  the 
Intuitionists  are  right  in  affirming  that  from  the  earliest 
historic  times  man  has  been  born  with  a  certain  idea  of  right^ 
and  wrong,  and  a  sense  of  duty ;  while  the  Utilitarians  are 
no  less  ri^t  in  maintaining  uat  the  ultimate  test  of  the 
morality  of  an  action  is  its  quality  of  being  beneficial  to 
society.  Surely  this  is  a  conclusion  of  the  great  contest 
which  may  be  accepted  by  both  sides  as  satisfactory. 

Take  another  case.  It  is  often  said,  and  I  fear  with  some 
truth,  that  the  present  age  is  a  sordid  and  degenerate  one;, 
that  the  age  of  chivalry,  heroic  enterprise,  and  unselfishness, 
is  past,  and  that  we  are  all  becoming,  by  degrees,  **  nations  of 
shopke^iers.”  The  Darwinians  exjnain  how  this  has  come  to 
pass.  They  show  how.  during  the  most  imoortant  neriod  of 


The  Sentence  on  M.  Beclub. — A  report  published  in 
some  of  the  London  papers,  early  this  week,  as  to  the 
commutation  of  the  monstrous  sentence  of  deportation 
passed  on  the  author  of  *  La  Terre,’  is,  we  regret  to  say, 
untrue.  On  the  3rd  of  this  month  a  second  petition  from 
Englishmen  who  ask  for  consideration  to  M,  &clus  on  the 
ground  of  his  services  to  science,  was  presented  to  the 
Commission  of  Pardons,  and  some  hopes  were  then  held 
out  that  the  severity  of  his  punishment  would  be  abated. 
Up  to  last  night,  however,  no  answer  had  been  given  to 
it.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  petition,  which 
we  have  been  asked  to  publish  : 

To  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Members  of  the  **  Com¬ 
mission  des  Q rices”  appointed  by  the  National  Assembly  to 
consider  the  applications  for  pardon  and  commutation  of 
sentence  of  persons  connected  with  the  Commune. 

We  the  undersigned  (British  subjects  and  others),  men  of 
science,  entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  the  past  services  to  litera¬ 
ture  and  science  of  Monsieur  Elis^e  Rcclus,  a  prisoner  now  under 
sentence  of  deportation,  beg  permission  to  make  an  earnest 
appeal  to  your  clemency  in  his  favour. 

^  We  cannot  but  believe  that  his  connection  with  the  insurrec¬ 
tionary  body  of  the  Garde  Nationals  was  solely  an  accident  of 
circumstance  or  an  unwilling  concession  to  “  force  majeure,”  and 
not  the  result  of  his  natural  character ;  his  habits  and  mode  of 
life  being  those  of  a  lover  of  peace,  and  a  calm  student  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  his  works  testify. 

We,  therefore,  implore  your  clemency  for  him,  and  entreat  that, 
if  it  should  appear  to  you  unadvisable  wholly  to  remit  the  sen¬ 
tence  imposed  on  M.  R^Ius,  you  may  be  pleased  at  least  to  com¬ 
mute  it  to  simple  banishment,  so  that  he  may  retire  to  some 
foreign  land,  and  there  pursue  his  valuable  studies. 

In  the  hope  that  you  will  excuse  and  favourably  entertain  this 
petition,  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

Hero  follow  the  signatares  of  sixty  leading  men  of 
science,  including  Sir  Charles  Lye  11,  Dr.  Bamsay,  Dr. 
Carpenter,  Professor  Owen,  and  Dr.  Charlton  Bastian. 


pass.  They  show  how,  during  the  most  important  period  of 
Europ^n  history,  the  noblest  spirits  and  highest  lutellects- 
were,  in  a  measure,  exterminatea  by  religious  persecution,  or 
were  in  other  ways  exposed  to  abnormal  danger,  or,  lastly, 
were  induced  to  embrace  celibacy.  In  any  case  they  left  com¬ 
paratively  scanty  offspring  to  perpetuate  their  own  high  type 
of  character.  The  classes  that  for  generations  baca  have 


A  I^ain-Speaxino  M.P.— The  farmers  of  West  Aber* 
deenshire  who,  at  the  last  general  election,  showed  them* 
selves  alive  to  their  own  interests  by  electing  a  tenant* 
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SyS!.' «““•  SubscripUons  are  invited  by  the  Madras  Irrigation  and 
^  Many’  othe^  in^nces  might  le  ?iven”f^the  wonderful  Company  for  80  000  shares  of  IW.  each  for  the 

light  thrown  upon  questions  of  high  importAnce  by  the  Dar-  of  providing  800,000f.  additional  capital,  for  the 

winian  method  of  inquiry.  I  am,  &c.,  Y.  formation  of  reservoirs,  the  provision  of  steam  and  other 

- — —  vessels,  and  to  connect  the  canal  with  the  Madras  Railway. 

RiFOBM  or  THB  HOUSE  OF  LORDS.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  pajment  of  interest  at 

Sir, — Your  remarks  on  Lord  Houghton’s  satisfaction  with  5  per  cent,  upon  each  call  as  paid  up,  until  the  net  returns 
« the  unconscious  ‘  elimination  of  more  than  one-half  of  our  from  the  works  themselves  shall  be  equal  to  that  per- 
nereditary  legislators,  ”  have  suggested  the  question,  whether  centaffe 

this  “elimination”  mieht  be  more  assuredly  complete,  if  t  1  n  ^  /N  _  1 _  • _ 21....^ 


this  elimination  might  be  more  assurraly  complete^  if 
those  whom  you  term  the  “  know-nothings  of  politics  ”  could 
be  kept  from  the  right  to  “  put  in  an  appearance,”  as  “  the 
reserve  forces  of  the  party  of  reaction,  wnenever  some  great 
m^sure  sent  up  by  the  rep^entatives  of  the  people  is  to  be 
rejected  or  mutilated  ?  ”  His  lordship  “  admits  of  no  possible 
organic  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  ”  and  you,  yourself. 


centage. 

Messrs.  Jay  Cooke,  M’Culloch,  and  Co.  have  invited 
subscriptions  for  4,000,O0OZ.  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
7  8-lOths  per  cent,  first  mortgage  Land-Grant  Bonds,  at 
the  price  of  85,  in*  instalments  extending  to  the  1st  of 
July.  The  line  is  to  run  from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget 
Sound  on  the  Pacific,  a  distance  of  2,000  miles,  of  which 


the  Upper  Houm  must  involve  255  have  been  completed,  and  the  co’mpany  have  a  grant 
/.«*toryPL.^®^®J^r7ef,"nTOnnexioi^th^^^^^^  of  l^d.  from  the  United  States  estimated  at  about  sixty 


oriacipf#  be  preserved,  in  connexion  with  the  intro-  ..  ,,  ,  .  t  ‘x  j  i,  iaaaa? 

duction  or  such  an  elective  principle  as  would  satisfy  all  camion  acres.  The  creation  of  bonds  is  limited  to  iO,UUUt. 
Reformers  who  yet  desire  the  retention  of  our  Round-table  mile  of  road ;  these  bonds  are  to  bo  received  at  par  in 
on  three  legs,  (the  table,  of  all  others,  that  must  remain  payment  for  land,  and  each  1002.  bond  is  to  carry  a  right 
ateadily  on  its  pins,)  viz.,  the  present  constitutional  one,  of  a  of  250  acres.  The  subscription  will  close  to-day  for  town, 
common  superficies  of  universal  good  and  pervading  stability,  and  on  Monday  morning  for  the  country.  A  very  con- 

Bidcrabledcxliu^  i.  goiu|  forward  in  the  Scrip  at  If  to 

in  the  Upper  House,  not  above  two  hundred  take  any  part  in  ,  ,  .  .x  ^  i  -ic  ur 

the  transaction  of  its  business.”  Now,  as  the  people  are  content  Subscriptions  have  been  invited  by  Messrs  Morton,  Rose, 
to  be  represented  by  an  infinitely  smaller  proportion  of  the  ®nd  Oo.,  for  400,000^.  7  per  cent,  first  mortgage  bonds 
men  who  are  fitted,  by  education  and  knowledge,  to  advocate  of  the  Oilman,  Clinton,  and  Springfield  Railroad  Company, 
their  interests,  why  should  not  the  hereditary  privilege  of  at  the  price  of  90,  or  about  86 J,  reckoning  allowances, 
those  who  are  by  mere  accident  born  peers,  be  confined  to  the  at  ^^ich  the  return  will  be  about  bl  per  cent.  The  line  is 

l>e  110  mUo.,  and  connecte  Springfield,  the  capital  of  lUinoU, 

P^fon^of  cZp^teT^^irL^?  ‘’wiy^hotethe'wEo?.'  Centnti  ^fi^y  at  GUman.  The  bond, 

four  hundred  and  fifty  vote  for  their  two  hundred  represents-  »re  repayable  m  thirty  years  at  par,  unless  sooner  purchased 
lives ;  the  non-elected  being  left  to  their  titular  honours,  their  by  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and 
wealth,  and  the  too  much  indirect  influence  they  may  even  St  Louis  Railway  Companies,  under  arrangements  by  which 
then  possess  ?  Your  reader  from  your  first  number,  they  guarantee  a  certain  percentage  of  the  receipts  of  the 

Portishead,  Somerset.  Gxorob  Wiqhtwick.  groM^affic  brought  upon  their  system. 

r — . .  A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Great  Britain  Fire 

THE  MONEY  MARKET.  Ip.ur»nce  Company,  with  a  capital  of  300,000^  in  60, OW 

Bosines.  in  the  Stock  Exchange  wa.  rather  lem  firm  at  t  '  5  ^  ith  ^be 

the  beginning  of  the  week,  and,  with  the  exception  of  ,! 

Consol,  and  some  Foreign  Stock.,  a  decided  tendency  to  agency  .t^  and  the  other  bujme.. 

relapse  became  apparentf  Gold,  to  the  extent  of  more  <>(  the  Great  Britain  Life  Society  wiU  be  at 

than  half  a  miUion  wa.  withdrawn  from  the  Bank,  and  o®®®  plao®<i  at  it.  dispowl.  The  two  aMOcmtion.  wtil  ^ 
anany  .ale.  were  prewed  to  realise  profits.  The  falling  ten.  ®*°^y  f  ““f ‘®d.  ““y  of  the  d>;®®tors  being  membera 

■dency  was  especially  noticeable  in  Bailway  Mcuritiei,  in  °  ***?’.?*  *1  ^  *  ”*'°***,i  b. 

which  the  principal  speculative  tranwction.  have  latterly  wtil  be  conducted  on  the  premises,  and  chiefly  by 

taken  place.  This  market  is  now  in  a  veiy  sensitive  oondi-  *^®  f^®  ®o®“*y'  !!  !!^!^ 


pent,  was  prevented  by  rumours  of  good  dividends.  Great 
•excitement  was  caused  in  the  American  market  by  the 
pssassination  of  James  Fbk,  and  Eries  have  advanced. 
The  withdrawal  of  gold  from  the  Bank  produced  little 
Inconvenience  in  the  ‘Money-market,  the  supply,  in  conse- 


and  distinct  from  each  other  as  to  their  assets,  liabilities, 
income  and  profits. 

The  following  were  the  latest  quotations  last  night : 
Consols,  92|  to  92}. 

Foreign  Bonds :  —  Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  94|  to  95 ; 

Tn _ ... _ c _ _ _ _ owl  A.,  oo  . 


tamed.  Good  bills  are  discounted  in  the  open  market  at  rgj;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  97|  to|98;  ditto  Fire  per  Cents., 
per  cent.,  being  }  below  the  Bank-rate,  which  remains  7|  to  8 ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  G6fi  to  66| ;  Spanish  Three 
unaltered  at  3  per  cent.  P®r  Cents.,  31 15-16  to  82  11-16 ;  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  81i  to  81|; 

umdW'l*’"”"’  C^sols  *>avc  W  more  animate  and 
a  gradual  improvement  is  shown,  the  last  quotation  being  per  Cents.,  1871,  7<)i  to  71  f. 

i  higher  than  last  week.  ^  English  ^Railway  Shares  Brighton,  78  to  781 :  Calcdoniai, 

In  Foreign  stocks,  Mexican,  Turkish,  and  Egyptian  have  1221  to  122} ;  Great  Eastern,  61|  to  52  ;  Great  Western,  116} 

been  buoyant,  and  show  a  rise  of  }  to  1  per  cent.  **i^‘*”  Ln^i?oJiir*27  m  27t* 

Railway  shares  have  been  much  affected  by  sales  to  Metropolitan,  72  to  724;  Metropolitan  District,  83  to  88|; 
realise  profits,  and  by  preparation  for  the  next  settle-  Midland,  147}  to  148};  North-Eastern  Consols,  184  to  184}; 


ment,  which  is  expected  to  be  very  heavy,  and  will  com-  SbcflBcld,  78}  to  79}; 'and  South-Eastern,  106  to  106}. 
mence  on  Monday.  Rumours  of  good  dividends  by  the  Miscellaneous  Shares  ;-Anglo- American  Telegraph,  123  to 

Tariou.  comptmies,  and  the  announcement  of  a  6  per  cent,  tolot"  dTo"*  Exmn.?on^  ufZ  ufj 

dividend  by  the  South  Eastern  checked  a  fall,  which  other-  China  Telegraph,  9}  to  9|;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  11}  to  111; 
^ise  might  have  been  important.  French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  241  to  25 ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  10}  to  11 : 

The  Bank  of  England  return  shows  that  the  public  ladia  Rubbers,  52}  to  58} ;  Ottoman  Banks,  12}  to  12} ;  and 
*depoeits  have  decreased  3,216,926f.,  total  4,151,975f.  The  Telegraph  Constructions,  86}  to  37}. 
private  deposiU  have  risen  670,021f.,  total  25,694,584L  - - 

Government  securities  an  increase  of  1,699,659/.,  total  moATM:.  awt^  -kt  a  TTm  a  DFTnRNS 

16,696,099f.  Private  sscaritie.  a  docraa.^  of  4,019,9181.,  TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  BETOBH8. 

total  16,930,350/.  The  stock  of  bullion  has  fallen  Those  returns  for  the  month  of  December,  aM  the 
.389,851/.,  total  24,901,910/.,  and  the  notes  in  circulation  year  of  which  it  was  the  concluding  portion,  afford  con- 
a  decrease  of  272,280/.,  total  25,373,130/.  tinuous  proof  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  various 


India  Rubbers,  52}  to  58} ;  Ol 
Telegraph  Constructions,  86}  to 


ttoman  Banks,  12}  to  12 j 
»d7}. 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  RETURNS. 

These  returns  for  the  month  of  December,  and  the 
year  of  which  it  was  the  concluding  portion,  afford  con¬ 
tinuous  proof  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  various 


/ 
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Iranchcs  of  trade  which  are  rightly  taken  to  he  indica- 
iive  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  country.  At  first  sight 
it  would  appear  that  December  Imd  differed  from  its  pre¬ 
decessors,  inasmuch  as  the  total  value  of  its  imports  fell 
far  below  that  of  the  same  month  in  the  two  preceding 
years  with  which  the  comparison  is  shown.  A  note,  how¬ 
ever,  explains  that  this  is  not  really  the  case,  for  with 
this  year  an  altered  system  of  preparing  the  accounts 
was  adopted,  which  has  the  very  desirable  effect  of  show¬ 
ing  for  each  month  the  actual  extent  of  its  imports ; 
whereas  in  former  years  only  those  were  registered  for 
which  the  “  landing  accounts ''  were  received  in  time  to 
be  included  in  the  total.  This  was  explained  in  a  note 
appended  to  the  January  return,  in  which  month  the 
excess  over  Januaiy,  1870,  was  per  cent., 

and  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the 

present  return  as  compared  with  that  ^^tne  previous 
December.  The  actual  figures  are  for  December  1871, 
25,444,758Z.  as  against  38,478,160i.,  but  as  this  higher 
amount  was  due  to  remainders  over  from  the  previous 
months — ^to  include  which  the  publication  was  delayed 
till  the  latter  end  of  Felmiary — it  is  obvious  that 
no  fair  comparison  between  the  two,  either  in  the 
whole  or  in  its  parts — can  be  properly  made.  Not  so, 
however,  with  those  for  the  completed  yeairs,  which  in 
each  case  may  be  dwelt  upon  as  including  a  full  year’s 
receipt  of  the  various  articles  distinguished  in  the 
account.  Some  hesitation  must  still  be  made  in  receiv¬ 
ing  the  results  of  such  comparison,  since  we  are  told  in 
foot-notes  that  the  early  period  at  which  the  accounts 
are  published  leave  them  open  to  revision  when  the  final 
adjustment  has  taken  place,  and  that  for  strictly  accurate 
pui'poses,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  annual  statement 
which  may  be  looked  for  early  in  the  year.  But  it  is  to 
bo  presumed  that  no  very  serious  differences  are  likely  to 
bo  found  between  the  temporarv  and  final  accounts ;  and 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  fibres  now  given  may 
be  deemed  to  be  correct.  From  these  we  find  that  the 
total  value  of  goods  imported  last  year  is  826,834,6472., 
as  against  808,257,4982.  in  1870,  and  295,460,2142.  in 
1869,  the  progressive  rate  of  increase  having  advanced 
threefold.  The  several  articles  on  which  this  has  arisen 
are,  in  value — 

]870.  1871.  Increase. 

Animals,  Oxen,  and  Cows  £2,934,047  £3,439,754  £605,707 

Sheep  ....  1,151,373  1,789,826  638,453 

Bacon  ....  1,668,096  2,507,470  889,874 

Wheat  ....  16,264,027  28,845,680  7,081,603 

Other  Corn  ...  17,790,881  19,057,946  1,267,564 

Cotton,  raw  .  -  -  63,477,755  66,767,646  2,289,790 

Oil  and  Oil-seed  Cake  -  6,268,207  7,805,551  1,042,844 

Jute  ....  2,829,910  4,103,786  1,778,826 

Sugar  ....  17,184,868  18,262,291  1,077,428 

Tobacco  ....  2,169,053  8,705,429  1,536,376 

Wine  ....  4,817,294  -7,069,667  2,262,263 

Wool,  Bheep’a  -  .  16,857,619  17,486,806  2,079,187 

Do.  Manufactures  .  8,410,748  4,668,474  1,257,726 

£144,818,878  168,460,014  23,641,686 

Sundry  other  articles  of 

Food  -  -  -  28,777,224  27,883,291  4,106,067 

£168,696,602  196,848,805  27,747,703 
The  larger  articles  on  which  there  is  a  decrease,  are  : 
Ouano  ....  £3,476,680  £1,994,145  £1,482.535 

Silk  Manufactures  .  .  14,178,051  6,094,514  8,083,537 

Wood  -  -  -  -  18,146,098  12,081,379  1,064,719 

£30,800,829  20,170,038  10,630,791 

On  numerous  other  articles  there  are  increases  of 
lesser  amount,  and  in  some  decreases,  leaving  an 
increase  on  the  whole  of  28,577,154f. 

Another  account  shows  the  quantities,  but  not  the 
values  of  the  articles  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce 
taken  out  of  the  country  after  having  been  brought 
bore,  the  value  of  which  would  have  to  be  deducted 
from  that  of  the  imports,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  full 
extent  of  our  dependence  upon  foreign  countries  for  home 
supnlies.  Some  few  articles  are  mainly  brought  here  for 
ro*sliipment,  as,  for  instance,  coffee,  of  which  the  imports 
arc  192,602,182  1^.,  the  exports,  170,230,370  lbs.,  the 
quantity  on  which  duty  has  been  paid  for  home 
use,  81,010,725  lbs.,  and  the  stock  remaining  in  bond, 
59,914,707  lbs.  Of  cocoa  there  has  been  17,419,742  lbs. 
imported,  11,286,365  lbs.  exported,  7,329,747  lbs.  con- 


re-exportea.  i:'epper,ZJ>,ooy,»oi6iDB.uiipor«ju,  xv^ovf,i.o± 
lbs.  again  exported.  Tea,  170,716,140  lbs.  imported, 
123,529,544  lbs.  duty  paid,  41,192,152  lbs.  exported,  and 
83,866,069  lbs.  remaining  in  bond.  Tobacco,  73,179,318 
lbs.  imported,  42,656,658  lbs.  duty  paid,  15,874,588  lbs, 
exported,  and  70,609,281  lbs.  retained  in  bond.  Of  sheep’a 
wool  the  imports  have  been  319,511,386  lbs.,  the  exporta 
135,089,794  lbs. 

The  trausaotioDB  in  coin  and  bullion  show  how  greatly 
monetary  affairs  have  been  influenced  by  the  peouniaiy 

relations  of  Germany  and  France : 

1870.  1871. 

Total  Imports  ...  £29,455,668  £88,140,32T 

From  France-  -  •  1,527,827  4,791,480' 

„  Germany  -  -  21,625  2,106,761 

Total  Exports  ...  18,919,690  83,760,671 

To  France  -  -  -  4,064,819  2,809,075 

„  Germany  -  -  -  888,011  11,680,170 


Apparel  ... 
Coals,  Coke,  Ac. 
Copper  ... 
Cotton  Yarn 
Do.  Manufactures 
Haberdashery  • 
Hardware  and  Cutlery 
Iron  and  Steel  - 
Linen  Yarn  -  • 

Do.  Manufactures 
Machinery 
Silk  Manufactures 
Woollen  Yarn  - 
Do.  Manufactures 


“  THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEH  AT  THE 
QUEEN’S  THEATRE. 

Whether  it  is  possible  to  construct  the  materials  of  a  good^ 
play  out  of  Lord  Lytton’s  best,  or  all  but  best,  novel, 
cannot  say  ;  but  Mr  Oxenford’s  experiment  has  not- 
been  more  successful  than  that  which  was  made  long  ago 
at  the  Adelphi.  He  has  fairly  reproduced  most  of  the 
salient  points  of  his  original ;  he  has,  for  the  most  part^ 
adhered  veiy  closely  to  its  dialogue ;  but  the  result  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  even  to  the  uncritical  spectators  who  have  been 
especially  catered  for,  and  far  more  unsatisfactory  to  all 
who  look  for  a  healthy  growth  of  the  drama  commensurate- 
with  the  healthy  growth  of  literature  of  which,  in  one- 
direction,  the  stage  ought  to  bo  the  mouthpiece.  ‘‘The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii  ”  can  hardly  be  called  a  drama  at  • 
all.  Played  without  the  costly  accessories  that  stage-car.- 
penters,  dressmakers,  and  ballet-masters  have  provided,  it. 
would  hardly  get  a  single  listener,  and  it  fails  even  as  a-. 
spectacle. 

It  is,  however,  a  spectacle  or  nothing.  The  first  act 
opens  with  a  representation  of  the  forum  of  Pompeii,  where¬ 
as  tedious  and  desultory  conversation,  or  series  of  conversa¬ 
tions,^  is  going  on  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  which  the  audi¬ 
ence  is  spared  the  necessity  of  listening  to,  as  its  attention 
is  absorbed  by  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  “  guards,  lictors,. 
nobles,  senators,  clients,  priests,  merchants,  sailors,  slaves^ 
water-carriers,  fruit  and  flower-girls,  ladies,  as  they 

are  enumerated  in  the  play-bill.  The  net  result  of  tho- 
conversation  is  that  Glaucus,  the  Athenian,  lately  returned, 
to  Pompeii,  tells  Sallust,  a  Pompeian  roue,  that  he  has  met 
on  his  travels  the  Greek  maid  lone,  a  prodigy  of  beauty  and 
virtue,  and  that  he  is  very  glad  to  find  the  has  reached 
Pompeii  before  him,  so  that  he  can  now  make  love  to  her  at 
leisure.  This  talk  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Arbaces 
the  Egyptian,  who  sohloquises  at  length  on  his  national 
and  personal  importance,  on  the  contemptibility  of  all 
other  men,  and  on  the  pleasure  he  derives  from  seducing 
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are  directed  against  lone,  who  is  his  ward  ;  and,  as  a  moye 
in  this  direction,  he  has  induced  her  brother,  Apsecides,  a 
weak  religionist,  to  become  a  priest  of  Isis.  We  neit  see 
Apsecides  in  lone’s  chamber,  deploring  his  dejection  in  a 
long  soliloquy,  until  Arbaces  interrupts  him,  and  easily 
convinces  him  that  he  can  yet  satisfy  him  in  his  quest 
of  religious  pleasure.  After  that  lone  enters  with  Glaucus, 
and  Arbaces  finds  that  he  has  a  formidable  rival  to 
dislodge  from  the  young  lady’s  heart.  Then  the  scene 
changes  to  the  house  of  Arbaces,  where  the  satisfaction  of 
Apaecides  is  temporarily  achieved  by  a  **  grand  Egyptian 
ballet,”  the  memtos  of  which,  in  ugly  costume,  ensnare 
him  by  their  vulgar  and  lascivious  dancing  until  he  is  quite 
captivated  by  the  charms  of  one  whose  costume  is 
particularly  scanty.  Thus  the  first  of  the  five  acts  ends. 

We  need  not  describe  the  others  with  as  much  detail. 
They  are  divided  into  nine  or  ten  scenes  in  all.  We  have, 
in  succession,  a  fiash  house  in  Pompeii,”  where  gladiators 
and  prize-fighters  drink  and  quarrel  until  their  diversions 
are  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  Kydia,  the  blind-slave  girl, 
who  is  rescued  from  the  barbarities  of  her  owners  by 
Olaucus,  whom  she  has  already  learnt  to  love,  and  whom 
she  loves  still  more  when  he  buys  her  at  a  fancy  price. 
He  sends  her  with  a  letter  to  lone,  and  the  first  piece  of 
good  acting  in  the  play  is  in  the  struggle  between  jealousy 
and  devotion  that  afflicts  her  in  the  presence  of  her  more 
fortunate  rival.  Then  we  are  introduced  to  another  of  the 
secret  haunts  of  Arbaces,  who  brings  lone  hither  in  order 
that  he  may  bully  her  into  yielding  to  his  wishes.  She  is 
barely  saved,  after  much  screaming  and  scrambling,  by  the 
arrival  of  Olaucus  and  Apsecides,  in  whose  aid  an  earthquake 
occurs.  Next  we  meet  with  Julia,  a  Pompeian  beauty,  who 
has  procured,  through  the  help  of  Arbaces,  a  magic  potion 
supposed  to  have  the  virtue  of  making  Olaucus  fall  in  love 
with  any  one  who  gives  it  to  him.  Nydia  steals  the 
potion,  and  Julia  ignorantly  gives  him  some  common  water 
instead.  That  is  at  a  grand  banquet,  round  which  the 
guests  are  seated  in  classic  style,  while  Pompeian  dancing 
girls  entertain  the  company  on  both  sides  of  the  footlights 
with  a  performance  a  good  deal  more  graceful  than  the 
Egyptian  ballet.  After  this,  Glaucus,  unaffected  by  Julia’s 
water,  receives  the  potion  from  Nydia  in  his  own  chamber. 
Instead  of  causing  him  to  love  her,  however,  it  drives  him 
mad,  and  he  exhibits  his  madness  with  as  much  bluster 
and  violence  as  a  good  pair  of  lungs  are  capable  of.  Here 
all  the  slight  interest  of  the  play  comes  to  an  end.  The 
spectacles,  however,  continue.  In  the  fourth  act,  we 
have  a  monster  view  of  the  amphitheatre,  **  rising,  row 
upon  row,  and  swarming  with  human  beings  gladiators  i 
engage  in  mimic  fights ;  one'  man  is  killed  in  panto¬ 
mime  ;  and  other  sports  ensue  until  the  festivities  are 
broken  up  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  In  the  fifth 
act  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  is  represented  by  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  fireworks,  the  effect  of  which  was  heightened 
on  Wednesday  evening  by  the  downfall  of  part  of  the  stage 
apparatus,  causing  some  of  the  audience  to  fear  that  the 
theatre  was  on  fire.  The  catastrophe  is  soon  over,  how* 
ever,  and  in  the  closing  scene  we  see  Glaucus  and  lone 
sitting  in  a  boat,  while  Nydia,  who  has  rescued  them,  takes 
**  a  sensation  header  ”  into  the  water ;  and  the  curtain 
falls  while  her  carcase  is  floating  across  the  watery  stage. 
Every  one  is  glad  to  see  the  last  of  **  The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii.” 

All  the  dramatic  interest  that  the  piece  possesses  is  doe 
to  the  very  effective  acting  of  Miss  Henrietta  Hodson,  who 
personates  the  blind  Nydia,  with  sustained  vigour  and 
occasionally  with  great  power.  Mr  Byder  is  declamatory 
and  passably  got  up  as  Arbaces ;  and  Mr  George  Bignold 
is  tolerable  as  Olaucus  until  he  runs  wild  in  the  mad 
scenes.  There  is  nothing  to  praise  in  the  performances  of 
the  thirty-one  other  actors  and  actresses  named  in  the 
play-bill.  Some  skill  is  shown  in  the  scenic  arrangements ; 
but  they  are  generally  too  ambitious  to  be  effective. 

”  LONDON  AS8UBANCE  ”  AT  THE  VAUDEVILLE. 

Mr  Boucioault’s  best  comedy,  well  worth  reviving,  has 
been  very  creditably  revived  at  the  Vaudeville,  whmre  Mr 
^•*Ten  ably  sustains  the  part  originally  acted  by  his  father. 
As  Sir  Harcourt  Courtley,  an  old  fop  who  inherits  the 


follies  of  a  bygone  age,  he  is  thoroughly  amusing;  and 
instructive  to  b^t.  His  **  get  up  ”  is  admirable,  and  him, 
dialogue  is  better.  The  personation  is  all  the  more  praise¬ 
worthy  because  he  has  not  strained  at  making  any  special 
points,  but  has  honestly  brought  out  the  character  he> 
delineates  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last.  He  is  well 
supported  by  nearly  all  the  other  actors  and  at  least  coe  of 
the  actresses  engaged  in  the  play.  Miss  Bhodes  ie  not 
successful  as  Grace  Harkaway;  but  Miss  Fawaiti  ir 
admirable,  and  shows  more  versatility  of  power  than  wc- 
looked  for,  as  the  merry,  bouncing,  and  thoroughly  good- 
hearted  Lady  Gay  Spanker.  Mr  James  brin^  out  all  iho* 
meekness,  with  its  temporary  aberration  into  violence* 
of  Dolly  Spanker.  Mr  Thome  is  capital  as  Mark  Meddle,, 
the  low  attorney,  a  part  in  which  he  can  bo  most  amusingly 
farcical,  without  in  any  way  spoiling  it.  For  the  two 
other  important  characters  in  the  play,  the  Vamderille 
company  has  gained  recruits,  and  may  bo  congratulated  ou 
its  gains.  Mr  Neville  plays  well,  though  hardly  as  well  s» 
might  have  been  expected  of  him,  as  Charles  Courtly*, 
and  Mr  Clayton  comes  from  the  Court  Theatre  to  lnaka^ 
the  most  of  Dazzle.  If  Mr  Clayton  can  shake  off  a  certain:, 
mannerism  which  at  present  threatens  to  grow  upon, 
him,  he  is  likely  to  be  a  very  successful  comediau,  and* 
we  have  seen  him  nowhere  better  than  in  Dazzle. 
Altogether  “London  Assurance,”  as  it  is  now  being 
performed  at  the  Vaudeville  provides  as  good  a  two 
hours*  amusement  as  ahy  play-goer  could  wish  to  have. 


SuKDAT  Lsctubb  SociaxT. — On  Jannary  7th,  Professor  W.  K 
Clifford  (Cambridge)  lectured  on  **  Atoms,  bleiog  an  explanation  of 
what  is  definitely  known  about  them.’*  In  order  to  afford  a  clear 
conception  of  what  an  atom  is,  the  lecturer  offered  some  re  marks 
which  were  intended  to  serve  instead  of  diagrams  or  models.  If  n 
wetted  finger,  he  said,  be  passed  round  the  edge  of  a  finger- 
glass,  the  ^aas  will  give  out  a  note,  and  will  also  answer  to  the 
same  note  if  it  be  sung  to  it.  The  same  thing  is  tme  of  n  metal 
ball.  Suppose,  then,  several  metal  balls  fastened  together  by 
flexible  stalks,  capable  of  spinning  round,  then  the  whole  pot  into 
a  frame  of  whalel^ne,  so  that  it  can  spin  round  in  any  serf  of 
inside,  put  then  into  a  chamber,  and  the  frame  fastened  by 
elastic  ttrinm  to  the  ceiling,  >flopr,  and  walls,  ao  that  it  can  moro 
any  way.  ThU  figure  gives  a  correct  idea  of  what  an  atom 
really  is.  Solid  matter  is  as  a  room  fall  of  these  atoms,  wkh  the- 
frames  pressing  one  against  the  other,  and  wobbling,  bat  on  the 
whole  moving  as  before.  Liquid  matter,  of  these  atonu,  rolling 
about  and  wandering,  bat  the  frames  still  always  in  eoaiact. 
Gas,  of  the  same,  but  thrown  constantly  about,  at  great  distaace.a 
and  striking  against  each  other.  The  lecturer  then  explained. 
the  mode  oi  vibration  of  air  and  light  which  in  both  takes  the 
form  of  waves.  He  also  gave  an  explanation  of  the  alomic 
composition  of  air,  and  light,  and  the  action  of  pressure  and 
heat,  with  admirable  clearness  and  brevity.  In  c<Kvtlas»on, 
be  laid  before  the  audience  the  arguments  of  Sir  W.  Thompson 
and  others  on  the  subject  of  the  nnmber  of  atoms  eontaiued 
in  a  given  quantity  of  matter.  It  would  appear  that  in  solida 
and  liquids  tnere  art  from  500,000,000  to  700,000,000  to  a  sqnaro 
inch. 

Tub  Lobdob  Katiobal  Sooibtt  bob  Wombm’s  SurTKAOL — 
This  society  has  held  two  more  lectures,  both  in  the  borough  of 
Lambeth.  The  first,  on  January  Srd,  was  delivered  by  Mtsa 
Mathilde  Blind,  in  the  National  School-rooms,  Lambeth  Walk. 
Professor  W.  A.  Hunter  took  the  chair,  and  in  trod  need  the 
Iscturer  with  a  brief  explanation  of  the  object  of  the  soeisty. 
Miss  Blind  dwelt  cbieflv  on  the  great  want  which  at  preseiit 
exists  of  employments  for  women;  and  quoted  some  striking 
facts  which  tended  to  show  that  in  many  cases  where  wosneia 
are  employed  they  are  yrr  insufficiently  remnnerated.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  conclnded  the  proceedings,  and  several  of  those 


present  signed  the  petition  in  favour  of  the  Women’s  Disabilitiea 
Bill.  On  January  5th,  at  the  North  Brixton  Hall,  Miss  Beedy 
lectured  on  **  the  Desirability  of  removing  the  Political  Disa¬ 
bilitiea  of  Women.”  Mr  P.  W.  Cheston  occopied  the  chair.  After 
givii^  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  movement  in  Eoxlaod,. 
Mr  Cfbesson  drew  attention  to  the  increased  support  which  Mr 
Jacob  Bright’s  Bill  had  received  last  session  from  both  sides  of 
the  House.  He  said  that,  as  the  sitting  members  for  Lambetb 
were  opposed  to  the  Bill,  he  hoped  that  several  meeiioge  ol  thin 
kind  would  be  held  in  all  parts  of  the  borongb,  in  ordes  tlmt 
greater  interest  in  the  movement  should  be  aroosed.  Misa 
Beedy  urged  the  claims  of  women  to  a  more  thorough  system 
of  education  and  to  wider  opportunities  of  earning  their  living. 
By  a  very  logical  and  dear  line  of  argument,  she  showed  that 
sach  claims  were  not  opposed  to  the  interests  of  either  sex,  and 
that  they  could  only  be  enforced  when  women  were  represented 
in  Parliament.  The  lecture  was  received  with  great  sppWnwe, 
and  three  or  four  of  the  audience  spoke  afterwards  exposing 
themselves  warmly  in  favour  of  enfranchising  wo^n  hoi^- 
holders.  Several  of  those  present  signed  the  petitie%  and  * 
BnaoimoBS  vote  of  thanirf  wes  accorded  to  the  lecturer, 
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sown  the  seeds  of  the  morbid  tendencies  he  afterwards 
exhibited.  Heraldry,  antiquities,  and  especially  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  mediaeval  life,  were  among  his  earliest  and 
most  cherished  studies,  and  the  Church  of  St  Mary  Bed- 
cliff  was  his  favourite  haunt.  At  home,  his  mother  was 
in  the  habit  of  using  old  parchment  and  paper  documents, 
that  his  father  had  abstracted  from  a  chest  in  the  muni- 
ment>room  of  St  Mary’s,  for  household  and  dressmaking 
purposes,  and  the  eye  that  was  attracted  by  the  illuminated 
capitals  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  antique  caligraphy.  He 
took  the  dishonoured  old  documents  under  his  protection,  and 
carried  off  every  scrap  of  written  parchment  on  which  ho 
could  lay  his  hands  to  the  little  garret  where  he  worked  in 
secret.  Without  quite  agreeing  with  Mr  Bell  that^  “  with 
Chatterton  a  love  for  antiquity  was  innate,”  wo  think  the 
circumstances  he  has  detailed  prove  that  this  sentiment 
took  possession  of  his  mind  at  an  extraordinarily  early  period 
in  his  boyhood.  In  his  eleventh  year,  Chatterton  began  to 
publish  verses  in  a  local  journal,  and  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old  he  lent  the  usher  of  the  charity-school  he  attended 
a  manuscript  on  parchment  or  vellum  which  he  alleged  had 
been  found  in  a  chest  in  St  Mary’s.  He  had  already  planned 
the  outline  of  his  project,  and  began  to  test  the  probability 
of  its  success  by  submitting  his  MS  productions  to  his 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

But  Chatterton,  Mr  Bell  contends,  was  not  wrong  at  firat. 
Ho  did  not,  his  biographer  thinks,  from  the  beginning  in¬ 
tend  to  practise  any  deceit,  and  this  theory  coincides  with 
all  that  is  known  of  the  facts.  **  In  his  poorly-fumished 
garret-studio,”  writes  Mr  Bell,  **  surrounded  by  old  parch¬ 
ments,  and  with  his  imagination  full  of  the  forms  of  me- 
diseval  life,  the  child-poet  no  doubt  early  conceived  a  scheme 
for  the  production  of  various  imitated  writings,  to  bo 
ascribed  to  some  favourite  character  in  his  fancies,  who 
was,  in  fact,  his  ideal  self.  A  reason  for  secrecy  would  bo 
obvious,  but  the  idea  would  not  necessarily  be  accompanied 
by  a  sense  of  guilt.  The  attempt  to  work  out  his  concep¬ 
tion,  even  to  the  extent  of  obtaining  its  acknowledgment  by 
his  own  friends,  was,  no  doubt,  effected  with  much  premedi¬ 
tation  and  careful  concealment,  and  even  elaborate  decep¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  reasonable  as  well  as  charitable  to  assume 
that  in  its  origin,  at  least,  it  involved  no  vicious  intention, 
no  avaricious  end.  The  idea  arose,  we  cannot  doubt,  in 
feelings  of  a  purely  subjective  nature ;  resulting  from  a 
remarkable  affiliation  of  his  mind  with  the  circumstances 
of  a  past  age,  as  he  had  pictured  it  and  dreamed  over  it.’* 
This  view  of  the  matter  has  the  great  merit  of  being  intel¬ 
ligible  ;  it  reduces  the  guilt  of  the  boy  to  human  dimen¬ 
sions.  Without  this  explanation,  we  should  have  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  Chatterton  the  depravity  of  a  fiend,  and  all  the 
other  facts  of  his  life  are  in  glaring  conflict  with  such  an 
hypothesis.  May  we  not  also  venture  to  say  that  it  is  not 
in  harmony  either  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  Bow- 
ley  poems,  or  of  Chatterton’s  acknowledged  writings  f  He 
was  undoubtedly  a  highly  exceptional,  if  not  an  unparalleled, 
character,  but  he  was  not  superhuman  either  in  iniquity  or 
in  intellect. 

We  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  Mr  Bell  in  his  zeal 
to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  Chatterton,  has  exaggerated  and 
mistaken  the  nature  of  the  blame  attaching  to  his  earlier 
dupes.  The  dupe  has  frequently  something  of  the  rogue 
in  him,  and  several  of  Chatterton’s  patrons,  but  not  all, 
may  justly  be  accused,  in  Mr  Bell’s  language,  of  an  ‘'obsti¬ 
nate  credulity  ”  which  made  them  ”  almost  voluntary 
victims.”  If  we  may  judge  fiom  the  hatred  and  contempt 
that  Chatterton  entertained  towards  them,  he  also  regarded 
them  as  accessories  and  instigators  of  the  fraud  he  prac¬ 
tised  upon  them.  "  A  little  grain  of  conscience  made  him 
sour,”  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  remorse  for  the  system  of 
deception  he  had  pursued  contributed,  along  with  his  failure, 
to  the  fatal  termination  of  his  short  career.  Another  note¬ 
worthy  feature  in  Mr  Bell’s  memoir  is  the  clearness  with 
which  he  brings  out  the  dominant  influence  that  pride 
exercised  over  Chatterton’s  actions  at  every  period  of  his 
life,  and  which  explains  much  that  would  otherwise  bo 
obscure  and  unintelligible.  With  regard  to  the  allegation 
that  the  Bowley  poems  are  too  good  to  bo  Ohatterton's, 
the  answer  given  by  Mr  Bell  and  Mr  Skeat  ought,  we  think, 
to  be  entirely  satisfactoxy  and  conclusive.  The  former 


CHATTEETON  AND  THE  BOWLEY  POEMS. 

The  Poetical  fTorks  of  Thomae  Chatterton.  With  an  E8«ay  on  the 
Rowlev  Poerat.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  and  a 
Memoir  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  Bell  and  Daldy. 

The  a  prioi'i  presumptions  in  favour  of  the  authenticity 
ef  the  Bowley  poems  are  so  numerous,  and  many  of  them, 
at  a  first  glance,  appear  to  be  so  strong,  that  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  difficulty  with  which  the  world  has  been 
convinced  that  they  were  the  forgeries  of  a  youth  who  died 
before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  is  not  easy  to 
realise  the  state  of  mind  of  a  boy  who,  from  the  age  of 
twelve  till  within  at  least  one  month  of  his  self-inflicted 
death,  deliberately  and  persistently  occupied  himself  in  the 
fabrication  of  antique-looking  writings,  which  he  as  de¬ 
liberately  and  persistently  palmed  off  upon  the  world  as 
the  genuine  productions  of  poets  and  writers  belonging  to 
the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
of  whose  existence,  with  a  single  exception,  no  one  had 
previously  any  knowledge.  To  most  men  the  daring  of 
such  a  fraud  seems  hardly  credible,  while  the  force  of 
character,  the  genius,  and  the  deceit  necessary  to  a 
serious  attempt  to  put  it  into  execution  present  an 
additional  and  perplexing  psychological  problem  in  their 
combination.  It  is  never  easy  to  believe  what  one  does 
not  understand,  and  the  career  and  character  of  Thomas 
Chatterton  are  still  puzzles  to  many  people.  In  one  sense, 
the  Bowley  controversy  has  long  been  settled.  It  has  been 
proved  beyond  dispute,  by  the  analytical  examination  to 
which  the  language  of  the  Bowley  poems  has  been  sub¬ 
jected,  and  a  mass  of  collateral  evidence  of  a  similar  kind, 
that  Chatterton  invented  and  personated  the  monk  of 
Bristowe  and  his  other  supposititious  worthies ;  or,  if  any  one 
is  still  doubtful  on  this  point,  he  may  have  his  doubts  removed 
by  studying  the  singularly  conclusive  evidence  that  Mr  Skeat 
adduces  in  the  able  and  exhaustive  essay  prefixed  to  the 
second  volume  of  this  handsome  and  scholarly  edition 
of  Chatterton’s  poetical  works.  But  in  a  case  of  this 
description,  the  securing  of  a  conviction  is  not  sufficient. 
We  are  more  interested  in  the  motives  and  the  faculties 
ef  the  actor  than  in  the  act  itself,  and  no  solution  can  be 
accepted  as  entirely  satisfactory  that  does  not  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  workings  of  Ohatterton’s  mind,  and  clearly 
demonstrate  that  he  possessed  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  requisite  both  for  the  composition  of  the  Bowley 
poems,  and  for  the  determined  maintenance  to  the  death  of 
an  elaborative  imposition.  This  intricate  and  delicate  task 
has  been  undertaken,  and,  in  our  opinion,  for  the  first  time 
successfully  and  thoroughly  accomplished  by  Mr  Edward 
Bell  in  his  deeply  interesting  and  subtle  memoir  of  "  the 
marvellous  boy  who  perished  in  his  pride.”  Mr  Bell’s 
labours  supplement  and  complete  those  of  Mr  Skeat,  and 
taken  together  they  dispel  every  remnant  of  the  mystery 
that  surrounded  Chatterton,  and  finally  dispose  of  all  the 
questions  raised  as  to  the  originality  of  his  work. 

Chatterton’s  life  is  too  well  known  to  need  recapitula¬ 
tion,  but  we  must  direct  attention  to  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  Mr  Bell’s  critical  biography.  Here 
we  may  almost  bo  said  to  watch  the  inception  of  the 
Bowley  plot,  and  to  trace  the  various  stages  of  its  growth 
and  development.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
Church  of  St  Mary  Bedcliff,  with  which  his  family  had 
been  connected  for  many  generations,  early  exorcised  an 
influence  on  his  imagination,  and  directed  his  thoughts  to 
medioeval  times.  Between  the  ages  of  six  and  seven  he 
learned  his  letters  from  the  illuminated  capitals  of  an  old 
music  folio  that  had  belonged  to  his  father,  and  it  was  from 
a  black-letter  Bible  that  he  received  his  first  lessons  in  read¬ 
ing.  When  he  had  once  acquired  the  faculty  of  reading  with 
ease  he  read  incessantly,  and  ”  at  eight  years  of  age  he  was 
fo  eager  for  books  that  ho  read  from  the  moment  ho  waked, 
which  was  early,  until  ho  wont  to  bed,  if  they  would  let 
him.”  He  was  exceedingly  abstemious,  ”  would  often  go 
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suggests  that  Chatterton  threw  his  finest  thoughts  and  sen« 
timents  into  the  poems  he  ascribed  to  Bowley,  and  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  ha\re  preferred  the  impersonal 
channel  for  his  best  utterances,  even  had  they  not  been 
needed  to  sustain  the  reputation  he  was  struggling  to 
create  for  that  imaginary  character.  Mr  Skeat,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintains  that,  although  Chatterton  threw  his 
whole  strength  into  the  Eowley  poems,  “Malone  was 
quite  correct  in  sajring  that,  had  the  African  poems  been 
written  in  the  Bowleian  dialect,  and  Eowley’s  eclogues  in 
modem  English,  no  critic  could  possibly  have  put  a 
difference  between  Chatterton  and  Rowley.” 

One  of  the  causes  that  hare  led  many  people  to  imagine 
that  the  Rowley  poems  were  greatly  superior  to  Chatterton’s 
avowed  productions  has  undoubtedly,  as  Mr  Skeat  remarks, 
been  the  difficulty  of  really  reading  the  former ;  and 
this  brings  ns  to  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this 
edition  of  Chatterton.  The  plan  that  Mr  Skeat  has 
adopted  with  the  Rowley  poems,  is  to  strip  them  of  all 
needless  disguises,  and  to  give  them,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
modem  English — a  plan  that  was  originally  indicated  by 
Warton,  and  employed,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  Dr  Wilson, 
but  which  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  applied  to  the  com¬ 
plete  series.  To  quote  from  Mr  Skeat’s  essay,  “  the  reader 
has  now  a  chance,  for  the  fvrst  timey  of  judging  what  the 
poems  are  really  like,  without  being  continually  pulled  up, 
sometimes  three  times  in  a  line,  by  hard  words  which  no 
amount  of  acquaintance  with  early  MSS.  will  enable  him 
to  solve.”  This  method  of  dealing  with  the  text  is  the 
logical  result  of  the  investigations  that  have  disclosed  the 
sources  and  processes  by  which  Chatterton  constructed  his 
pseudo-antique  dialect  and  metres,  and  it  will  enhance 
rather  than  reduce  the  estimate  of  his  poetical  merit.  Mr 
Skeat’s  masterly  essay  on  the  Rowley  poems  is  a  thorough 
justification  of  his  treatment  of  them  as  editor. 

On  the  subject  of  Chatterton’s  genius  Mr  Bell  makes  a 
very  pertinent  and  acute  remark  in  his  memoir.  “  It  is 
seldom,”  he  says  with  truth,  “  that  the  quickness  of 
temper,  acuteness  of  observation,  and  readiness  of  expres¬ 
sion,  which  are  the  distinguishing  qualifications  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  satirist,  are  found  in  conjunction  with  the  intensity 
of  imaginative  power  which  was  the  noblest  quality  of 
Chatterton’s  mind.  It  is  to  this  comprehensiveness  of  his 
powers,  the  speedy  versatility  with  which  he  would  turn 
from  the  highest  avocations  to  which  his  genius  prompted 
him,  to  play  the  unscrupulous  part  of  an  eighteenth  century 
satirist,  that  so  much  misconception  as  to  his  works,  and 
hence  to  the  real  character  of  their  author,  has  been  due.” 
The  variety  of  his  acknowledged  poems  and  writings  is 
very  wonderful,  and  Mr  Bell  has  here  described  the  chief 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Chatterton’s  genius  with 
the  strictest  accuracy.  That  his  works  are  intrinsically  of 
the  highest  value  will  not,  we  suppose,  be  contended  by 
anybody,  but  that  they  possess  an  unparalleled  interest 
cannot  be  disputed. 


SIR  HENRY  HOLLAND’S  REMINISOENOES. 

Recollectiom  of  Past  Life.  By  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart,  M.D., 
F.R.S., 'D.C.L.,  &o.,  5co.,  President  of  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Longmans. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  has  here  expanded,  and  placed 
within  reach  of  general  readers,  the  autobiographical 
sketches  that  he  printed  four  years  ago  for  the  use  of  his 
own  family.  Though  an  expansion,  the  book  is  still  very 
slight,  only  a  dainty  and  tantalising  taste,  as  it  were,  of  the 
good  things  with  which  his  memory  is  stored.  Having 
had  Madame  d’Arblay  for  one  of  his  earliest  patients,  and 
Henry  Crabbe  Robinson  for  one  of  his  earliest  friends,  he 
seems  to  have  inherited  all  the  diary-writing  faculty  that 
was  best  developed  among  the  clever  people  bom  about  a 
century  ago ;  but,  having  lived  on  into  a  generation  to 
which  diary-writing  is  almost  a  lost  art,  he  has  abstained 
from  penning,  or  at  any  rate  from  publishing,  his  reminis¬ 
cences  in  detail.  Whether  these  reminiscences  are  in  a 
shape  to  be  given  to  the  world  at  some  future  time,  we 
know  not ;  we  hope  it  may  be  so ;  but,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  we  must  be  content  with  a  short  volume  that  can  be 
read  in  an  evening,  and  that  few  will  care  to  lay  down  after 
they  have  once  taken  it  up  until  they  have  read  it  through, 


though  they  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  take  it  up  again  and 
again  until  all  that  Sir  Henry  Holland  is  good  enough  to 
tell  them  has  been  thoroughly  enjoyed.  His  book  is  as 
pleasant  a  book  as  a  shrewd  critic  and  a  wise  thinker 
who  has  had  unusually  good  opportunities  of  judging  the 
characters  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  clever  people 
could  be  expected  to  write.  Its  only  fault — save  in  the 
absence  of  both  list  of  contents  and  index,  whereby  its  use 
for  after-reference  is  lessened — is  that  it  is  far  too  short. 

The  book  is,  by  intention,  desultory  and  fragmentary. 
Beyond  the  date  of  his  birth,  1788,  a  few  bare  facts, 
marking  the  stages  of  his  singularly  prosperous  career,  and 
a  few  welcome  episodes  in  his  former  adventures,  Sir  Henry 
Holland  tells  us  very  little  about  himself.  But  he  shows 
himself  clearly  in  his  kindly  and  discriminating  notices  of 
the  many  friends  whom  he  made  during  sixty  years  or 
xnore-^r  rather  of  the  older  friendships  that  he  formed  ; 
for  he  says  nothing  at  all  of  thp  living.  And  of  the  dead  he 
generally  says  nothing  but  good.  Few,  if  any,  other  living 
men,  we  should  imagine,  can  call  up  more  pleasant  reminis¬ 
cences  concerning  a  wider  circle  of  famous  acquaintances. 
These  reminiscences  of  the  cousin  of  Mrs  Gaskell,  the 
grand-nephew  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  date  back  to  the  last 
century,  when  Sir  Henry  Holland,  as  a  lad,  was  in  familiar 
intercourse  with  many  of  the  leaders  of  that  great  Uni¬ 
tarian  school,  with  Priestley  and  Darwin  at  its  head,  which 
exercised  a  wonderful  influence  upon  the  thought  and 
action  of  recent  times.  Herein  he  learnt  wisdom  as  well 
as  goodness,  and  had  an  early  and  lifelong  interest  aroused 
in  him  concerning  physical  science  and  its  higher  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  sphere  of  mind.  It  was  only  natural  that  he 
should  thus  become  a  doctor,  and,  being  a  doctor,  that  he 
should  extend  his  special  studies  from  physiology  to 
psychology.  On  these  subjects  he  published  vsduable 
treatises  during  his  busier  years,  and  he  also  published 
some  narratives  of  the  traveU  by  which  he  not  only  kept 
his  body  in  good  health,  but  sdso,  and  this  is  far  more 
noteworthy,  gained  constant  supplies  of  fresh  health  for 
his  mind.  The  chief  characteristic  of  his  book,  indeed,  is 
its  evidence  of  his  constant  appetite  for  such  mental  nutri¬ 
ment  as  comes  from  foreign  traveL  Sir  Henry  Holland 
is  of  the  same  stuff  as  Professor  Tyndall,  though  taste  and 
accident  have  led  him  in  the  way  of  different  experiences. 
After  referring  to  an  expedition  to  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy  in  1814,  as  medical  attendant  on  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  he  says : 

Daring  the  more  than  half-century  which  has  since  elapsed, 
only  two  years  occur— f and  these  deroted  to  Scotch  and  Irish 
excursions)— in  which  I  have  not  passed  two  autumnal  months  in 
journey  or  voyage  abroad — accomplishinff  greater  distances  as 
nearer  objects  became  exhausted,  and  fluffing  compensation  for 
growing  age  in  the  increased  facilities  of  travel.  In  the  series  of 
these  annual  journeys,  which  seldom  exceeded  the  time  just  men¬ 
tioned,  I  have  visited  (and  most  of  them  repeatedly)  every  single 
capital  of  Europe— have  made  eight  voyages  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  travelling  orer  more  than  20,000  miles  of  the 
American  continent— one  voyage  to  Jamaica,  and  other  West 
Indian  Islands— have  been  four  times  in  the  East,  visiting  Con¬ 
stantinople,  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  Damascus,  Jenwem, 
and  Cairo — have  made  three  tours  in  Algeria,  two  journos  in 
Russia,  several  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  repeat^  visits  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  a  second  visit  to  Iceland,  voyages  to  the 
Canary  Isles,  Madeira,  Dalmatia,  &C.,  and  other  excursions  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 

Plenty  of  stirring  sights,  as  well  as  many  serious  dangers, 
were  incident  to  tl^  fifty  years  of  holiday  travelling : 

I  twice  traversed  parts  of  Portugal  and  Spain  daring  the  great 
Peninsular  War— visited  the  several  military  hospitals  when 
crowded  with  wounded  from  the  storming  of  Badaios — beard  the 
bombardment  of  Cadiz  by  Soult — witnessed  the  following  year, 
between  Alicante  and  Valencia,  the  flight  of  a  Spanish  division 
before  the  French  under  (leueral  Harispe,  and  had  here  a  some¬ 
what  narrow  escape  of  being  taken  prisoner  myself — rode  over 
the  battle-field  of  Vittoria,  while  many  were  still  lying  unburied 
there  ;  and  witnessed  the  arrival  in  that  city  of  the  thousands  of 
wounded  and  prisoners  from  the  three  days  of  desperate  battle  on 
the  Pyrenees,  when  Soult  was  seeking  to  relieve  Pampelnna. 
Some  twenty  months  afterwards  at  Naples  (many  events  having 
been  crowd^  between),  I  accompanied  King  Joachim,  mounted 
on  one  of  the  royal  horses,  to  a  review  of  his  army,  when  about 
to  depart  on  his  ill-fated  march  against  the  Austrians.  Twice  I 
have  been  in  Algeria  daring  the  French  war  of  conquest  there  ; 
on  one  occasion  joining  at  Blidah  the  march  of  a  corps  under 
Marshal  Bugeaua,  against  certain  Arab  tribes  near  Medeah.  I 
visited  also  the  French  head-quarters  at  Constantine  in  Eastera 
Algeria— a  place  wonderful  in  its  natural  features,  and,  under  |ts 
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of  what  haf  been  called  the  “strnjfgle  for  life;  —the  other, 
Ricardo,  a  hard  political  economiit,  or  then  regarded  as  such ; 
but  who,  in  reviving  and  applying  the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith, 
paved  the  way  to  some  of  the  most  beneficial  acts  of  modern 
legislation.  His  benignity  of  character  and  simple,  but  earnest, 
manner  in  argument,  often  made  converts  where  his  books  had 

failed  to  do  so.  j  u  ^ . 

The  personal  aspect  of  Malthus,  to  those  who  had  known  him 
only  through  the  *  Essay  on  Population  *  (a  book,  however,  more 
railed  at  than  read),  generally  excited  some  surprise.  With 
genial,  even  gentle  expression  of  features,  he  had  a  tremulous, 
stammering  voice,  seemingly  little  fitted  for  the  utterance  of  any 
doctrine  which  could  be  deemed  dangerous  to  social  welfare.  The 
present  state  of  the  world  has  sanctioned  many  opinions  of  Msl- 
thus  which,  during  his  lifetime,  were  angrily  contradicted.  Nor 
have  we  yet  reached  all  the  contingencies  inevitably  besetting  the 
human  race,  to  which  his  doctrines  directly  apply. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  says,  in  the  last  para^aph  of  his 
narrative,  “  It  is  not  likely  I  shall  ever  resume  it.”  Every 
reader  of  the  book  will  join  in  hoping  that  he  may  be  able 
to  do  so. 


old  name  of  Cirta,  bringing  back  to  memory  the  Massanissa  and 
Jugurtha  so  familiar  to  the  reading  of  our  youthful  days. 

travelling  through  Holstein  and  the  Danish  Isles  in  1848,  I 
saw  something  of  the  petty  war  of  Germans  and  Danes  then  ^oing 
on,  since  followed  on  the  same  field  by  events  of  so  much  higher 
import.  At  a  later  period  (in  1868),  when  seventy-five  years  of 
age,  I  was  an  active  spectator— I  will  not  say  an  actor— in  the 
midst  of  the  great  civil  war  then  raging  in  America.  At  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Federal  army  in  Virginia,  and  with  the 
advanced  division  on  the  Bapidan  in  front  of  General  Lee’s 
army,  and  still  more  in  the  country  through  which  I  passed  to 
reach  the  army,  I  saw  warfare  on  Us  largest  scale  of  action  and 
devastation.  Twice  before  I  had  traversed  this  part  of  Virginia, 
then  very  different  in  aspect — a  happy  and  fionrishing  county, 
where  the  evils  of  slavery  were  mitigated  by  various  social  condi¬ 
tions  more  or  less  peculiar  to  this  great  State.  The  contrast  of 
scene,  as  I  saw  it  in  the  heat  of  war,  was  saddening  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  mind.  But  in  a  region  so  variously  favoured  by  nature, 
time  and  tranquillity  will  restore  what  has  been  lost.  The  too 
sudden  advance  of  the  negro  to  political  power  may  retard  this 
restoration,  but  cannot  prevent  it 

Those  last  sentences  illustrate  the  discursive  nature  of 
Sir  Henry  Holland’s  narrative.  Incidents  are  interspersed 
with  comments,  and  sketches  of  people  are  alternated  with 
sketches  of  places  in  charming  disorder.  We  find  that  we 
have  marked  some  dozens  of  passages  in  which  he  refers  to 
his  various  contemporaries,  and  we  are  tempted  to  quote  far 
more  of  them  than  we  have  room  for.  This  concerns  Sir 
Walter  Scott : 

I  still  hold  in  happy  memory  the  little  suppers  (a  meal  now  lost 
to  social  life)  at  bis  house  in  Castle-street,  of  which  be  himself 
was  the  soul  and  spirit ;  his  countenance,  heavy  in  its  ordinary 
aspect,  kindling  suddenly  into  life  and  merriment  at  the  racy 
Scotch  stories  which  he  ever  had  at  hand  to  point  and  illustrate 
the  matter  of  converse,  whatever  it  might  be.  Many  of  these,  as 
he  told  them,  might  have  been  transferred  almost  literally  to 
those  wonderful  novels  which  were  at  this  time  but  in  embryo 
existence.  A  little  political  sarcasm  now  and  then  stole  into  his 
conversation,  but  rarely  if  ever  showed  itself  in  any  harsh  or 
ungenerous  personality, — a  feeling  alien,  as  I  believe,  to  his 
nature,  though  I  have  heard  him  accused  of  it.  Frequently,  too, 
at  this  period,  I  saw  him  when  listening  with  enthusiastic  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  *  Lochinvar  *  and  other  of  his  ballads,  set  to  music  and 
sung  to  him  by  Miss  Clephane  (afterwards  Lady  Northampton), 
with  the  fine  accompaniment  of  her  harp.  This  made  a  picture 
in  itself.  It  was  the  poet  revelling  in  the  musical  echo  of  his  own 
poetry. 

These  are  my  early  recollections  of  Walter  Scott  in  Edinburgh. 
My  intimacy  with  him  was  renewed  at  later  periods,  both  in  London 
and  at  Abbotsford.  I  passed  two  days  with  him  at  the  latter 

^at  the  time  when  those  perplexities  of  business  were  just 
uing  to  press  ^on  him,  which  so  deeply  affected  the  later 
period  of  his  life.  His  cheerfulness,  however,  was  yet  unchanged, 
and  he  played  pleasantly  with  the  mask  of  the  author  of  *  Waver- 
ley,’  then  pretty  nearly  cast  aside.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  my  morning  walks  with  him  around  Abbotsford,  succeeding  to 
two  hours’  writing  in  hit  study.  My  intercourse  with  him  was 
more  distressingly  renewed  at  different  times  during  the  long 
infirmity  which  ended  in  his  death.  I  saw  him  frequently  on  his 
way  to  Italy,  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law  Lockhart— already  an 
altered  man  in  effect  of  the  first  slight  paralytic  seicure,  and  pain¬ 
fully  showing  this  alteration  in  the  effort  to  recover  the  stories 
and  events  partially  lost  to  his  memory.  Such  struggle  of  the 
mind  with  its  owu  decay  is  a  sad  spectacle  in  every  case  ;  in  Walter 
Scott  it  was  especially  so.  It  was  not  possible  either  to  aid  him, 
or  to  arrest  the  effort.  I  saw  him  again  in  London  on  the  day  of 
his  return  from  the  Continent,  and  each  day  of  his  stay  here— in 
a  state  of  hopeless  paralysis  and  very  imperfect  consciousness. 
His  wishes,  as  far  as  they  could  be  understood  all  pointed  to 
Abbotsford.  He  recoverea  sufficiently  to  authorise  the  removal 
He  reached  Ahhotsford,  but  it  was  only  to  die  there.  His  frame 
was  fitted  for  a  longer  life  than  sixty-one,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that 
it  was  shortened  by  the  anxious  and  compulsory  labours  of  his 
later  years. 

Such  a  book  as  this  is  best  reviewed  by  extracts.  But 
we  shall  only  make  two  others,  which,  like  all  the  rest, 
help  08  to  understand  the  disposition  of  the  writer.  This 
is  one  of  the  shortest  we  can  give : 

I  saw  Coleridge  more  rarely,  and  never  took  a  place  among  the 
worshippers  at  his  shrine.  1  recollect  him  only  as  an  eloquent, 
but  intolerable,  talker ;  impatient  of  the  speech  and  opinions  of 
others ;  very  inconsecutive,  and  putting  forth  with  a  plethora  of 
words  misty  dogmas  in  theology  and  metaphysics,  partly  of  Ger¬ 
man  origin,  which  he  never  seemed  to  me  to  clear  up  to  his  own 
undersunding,  or  to  that  of  others.  What  has  come  out  nosthu- 
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I  THE  OOBDEN  CLUB  ESSAYS. 

Cohden  Chib  Essays*  Second  Series,  1871-72.  Cassell,  Fetter, 
and  Galpin. 

The  essays  contained  in  this  volume— though  not,  in 
our  opinion,  so  deserving  of  unqualified  praise  as  the  first 
series  published  by  the  Cobden  Club— will  probably  do 
much  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  Their  most  conspicuous  defect,  that  of  falling 
short  in  their  conclusions  of  the  logical  force  of  their 
premises,  perhaps  fits  them  all  the  better  for  the  unreason¬ 
ing  timidity  that  for  the  moment  characterises  English 
politics.  If  we  were  not  used  to  the  ostensible  leadership 
of  men  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  see  the  goal  towards 
which  they  are  marching,  we  might  perhaps  lament  this 
fact.  As  it  is,  we  know  it  is  wiser  to  accept  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  those  who  will  go  only  part  of  the  way  on  which 
we  wish  to  travel,  reserving  the  right  of  making  the  end  of 
their  journey  a  new  point  of  departure  for  ourselves.  If 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  could 
only  learn  this  very  unpalatable  but  most  important  lesson, 
Fruice  would  no  longer  have  to  despair  of  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  liberty  and  constitutional  order. 

On  the  very  valuable  essay  by  Mr  Cliffe  Leslie  On  Finan¬ 
cial  Beform,”  which  has  been  published  separately  as  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  we  have  already  commented.  If  any  confirmation  of 
Mr  Leslie's  arguments  were  required,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  essay  contributed  by  the  Hon.  D.  A.  Wells  ”  On  the 
Recent  Financial,  Industrial,  and  Oommercial  Experiences  of 
the  United  States.”  Mr  Oobden  once  compared  the  British 
taxpayer  to  a  beast  of  burthen,  on  whom  the  load  was 
suspended  by  his  legs,  and  tail,  and  mane ;  being  so  dis- 
kibuted  as  to  cause  the  maximum  of  annoyance  and  in¬ 
convenience.  Thanks  to  Mr  Gladstone’s  financial  labours 
this  state  of  things  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  thing  of  the  past. 
But  if  Mr  Gobden’s  statement  may  be  considered  a  fair 


s  statement  may  be  considered  a  fair 
one  respecting  the  Englishman  of  some  years  ago,  it  must 
bo  held  to  fall  far  short  of  an  accurate  description  of  the 
fiscal  serfdom  at  present  endured  by  American  citizens. 
It  may  safely  be  said,  after  reading  Mr  Wells’s  historical 
retrospect,  that  there  is  hardly  any  well-known  economic 
fallacy  examples  of  which  may  not  bo  found  either  implied 
in  recent  legislation  of  the  United  States  or  pleaded  in 
justification  of  it. 

The  essay  contributed  by  M.  Emile  de  Laveleye  **  On  the 
Oauses  of  War,  and  the  Means  of  Reducing  their  Number,” 
is,  ^  like  everything  which  that  eminent  economist  has 
written,  well  worthy  of  attentive  perusal.  M.  de  Laveleye, 
in  commenting  on  the  various  causes  of  war,  or  rather  we 
should  say  on  the  various  reasons  put  forward  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  them,  takes  occasion  to  notice  the  small  service 
which  clergymen  have  rendered  to  humanity  in  respect  to 
war,  and  their  readiness  to  invoke  divine  help  for  any 
cause,  however  bad,  which  those  who  have  control  of  the 
national  government  have  undertaken.  “  When  the  armies 
of  their  countries  have  been  victorious,  they  have  ever  been 
ready  to  chant  loud  Te  Deums,  and  they  have  anathema¬ 
tised  war  only  when  its  issue  was  against  their  own  cause. 
If  the  spirit  of  peace  has  made  any  way  in  the  world,  it  is 
much  less  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  than  to  the 
influence  of  economic  ideas.”  M.  de  Laveleye  might  have 
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added  that  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy  and 
the  decay  of  the  warlike  spirit  hare  been 'joint  effects  of 
the  same  cause.  With  regard  to  the  means  of  prerenting 
war  M.  de  Laveleye  is  in  accord  with  the  most  enlightened 
minds  of  the  age  in  looking  forward  to  the  establishment 
of  a  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  points  of  difference 
between  nations  as  they  arise.  We  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  him  that  the  proposed  tribunal  should  hare  no 
power  to  enforce  its  decrees,  and  that  each  nation  should 
therefore  remain  armed  as  at  present.  If  this  were  put  for¬ 
ward  as  a  mere  proximate  settiement  of  the  question,  to  lead 
further  on  in  the  future  to  the  disarmament  of  the  nations 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  decrees  of  the  central  tribunal 
by  penal  sanctions,  no  man  who  knows  how  great  reforms 
are  accomplished  would  demur.  But  when  we  are  told 
that  this  is  the  **  utopian  side  of  the  schemes  of  philan- 
thropists  **  and  that  **  no  State  is  willing  to  be  absolutely 
bound  by  the  judgment  of  a  Court,'*  may  we  not  retort  that 
the  idea  of  nations  armed  to  the  teeth  obejring  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  a  tribunal  without  power  to  make  its  decisions 
respected, — except,  indeed,  when  those  decisions  were,  as 
they  would  be  most  likely  to  prove  under  the  circumstances, 
in  accord  with  the  will  of  the  strongest, — ^is  at  least  as  wild 
a  chimera  as  the  one  M.  de  Laveleye  denounces. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  pity  that  most  of  the 
writers  in  this  volume  have  thought  it  necessary  to  denounce 
those  who  are  immediately  in  advance  of  them.  The 
essays,  in  other  respects  unexceptionable,  of  the  Hon.  G. 
0.  Brodrick  On  Primogeniture,"  and  Mr  W.  Fowler,  M.P., 
**  On  the  Land  Question,"  are  conspicuous  examples  of  this. 
Mr  Brodrick  thinks  it  inconsistent  to  advocate  the  abolition 
of  the  law  of  Primogeniture,  and  to  favour  the  acquisition 
of  land  by  the  State  and  by  municipalities ;  and,  to  those 
who  look  upon  freedom  of  exchange  as  an  end  in  itself, 
there  is  no  doubt  this  inconsistency  exists.  But  every 
person  does  not  accept  this  dogma,  and  Mr  Brodrick  ought 
to  know  that  those  he  is  criticising  would  certainly  not  do 
so.  Even  Mr  Brodrick  himself  allows  that  land  is  **  a 
thing  8ui  generis^  over  which  the  State  may  and  ought  to 
assume  a  control  far  more  stringent  than  it  woidd  be 
politic  to  assume  over  other  kinds  of  property."  Neither 
Mr  Brodrick  nor  Mr  Fowler  seem  to  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  understand  the  opinions  of  those  who  adopt  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association.  What 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  reforms  advocated  by  the 
member  for  Oambridge  and  his  coadjutor,  or  rather  what 
they  hope  would  be  accomplished,  is  well  explained  by  the 
latter  gentleman:  "The  peculiar  agricultural  sjrstem  of 
England  would  remain  intact,  with  its  threefold  division  of 
labour  between  the  landlord  charged  with  the  public  duties 
attaching  to  property,  the  farmer  contributing  most  of  the 
capital  and  all  the  skill,  and  the  labourer  relieved  by  the 
assurance  of  continuous  wages  from  all  risks  except  that  of 
illness."  It  is  because  we  hope  for  the  attainment  of 
something  better  than  this  "  threefold  division  of  labour  " 
that  we  cannot  accept  as  suiflcient  the  reforms  demanded 
by  the  essayists. 

The  remaining  contents  of  this  volume  call  for  no  special 
notice.  Mr  Thorold  Rogers  enforces  the  same  views  as  M. 
de  Laveleye  with  reference  to  our  colonies,  Mr  Joseph 
Gostick  contributes  a  very  interesting  essay  "  On  Trade 
Unions,"  Herr  Julius  Faucher  sketches  "A  New  Oommer- 
cial  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,"  which  is, 
though  perhaps  unavoidably,  far  too  full  of  details  to  excite 
general  interest ;  and  Herr  John  Prince  Smith  discourses 
"  On  The  English  Ooinage  Question."  His  remarks  on  Mr 
Lowe’s  proposal  to  charge  a  mintage  for  gold  coin  by 
diminishing  the  weight  of  the  sovereign  appear  to  us 
unsound.  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  the  value  of  the 
sovereign  depends  on  supply  and  demand ;  but  this  is  only 
a  skin-deep  analysis  of  the  question.  The  supply  and 
demand  themselves  depend  on  causes  which  must  be 
explained  before  the  matter  in  dispute  is  even  arrived  at. 
The  price  of  gold  would,  other  things  being  equal,  remain 
the  same  as  it  was  before,  for  the  sovereign  would— e« 
hypotheti — cost  the  same  number  of  grains  of  gold  as 
hitherto.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  maintained  that  the 
sovereign  would  be  depreciated  in  value  by  charging  a 
mintage  in  the  way  Mr  Lowe  proposed  without  implying 


that  gold  would  fall  in  value  also.  It  is  only  by  its  effect 
imm^iately  on  the  play  of  international  demand,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  on  the  discouragement  or  encouragement  given  to 
the  mining  of  gold,  that  prices  could  be  influenced  one  way 
or  the  other.  Herr  Prince  Smith  seems  to  bo  of  opinion 
that  because  no  effect  from  this  cause  can  be  expected  for 
at  all  events  a  great  many  years,  it  cannot  be  predicted 
that  the  increas^  "cost  of  production"  caused  by  the 
imposition  of  a  mintage  due  would  compensate  for  the 
decrease  in  **  cost  of  production  "  of  the  smaller  quantity 
of  gold  so  as  to  leave  the  value  unaltered. 


HOW  TO  WRITE  CLEARLY. 

How  to  Write  Clearly.  Rales  and  Exercises  on  English  Conaposi- 
tion.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  M.A.,  Head- Master  of  ths 
City  of  London  School.  Seriey,  Jackson,  and  HslHday. 

In  noticing  *  English  Lessons  for  English  People,*  by 
Mr  Abbott  and  Professor  Seeley,  last  September,  we  pointed 
out  that  their  treatment  of  **  obscurity  "  was,  perhaps,  the 
weakest  part  of  the  book.  "  This  section,"  we  saia,  **  is 
altogether  deficient  and  unsatisfactory,  but  most  especially 
that  portion  of  it  devoted  to  the  relative  pronouns."  The 
small  book  now  before  us  supplies,  with  praiseworthy 
thoroughness,  the  deficiency  in  the  larger  work  to  which 
we  then  called  attention. 

The  rule  for  the  correct  use  of  the  relatives  is  now  g^ven 
by  Mr  Abbott,  in  these  words—"  When  using  the  relative 
pronoun,  use  *  who  ’  and  *  which  '  where  the  meaning  is 
‘  and  he,  it,  Ac.,*  *  for  he,  it,  Ac.',  In  other  cases  use  '  that,* 
if  euphony  allows."  And  the  correct  usage  is  illustrated  by 
such  examples  as,  "  I  heard  this  from  the  inspector  who 
(and  he)  heard  it  from  the  guard  that  travelled  with  the 
train."  Mr  Abbott  fully  recognises  the  "  utility  "  and  the 
"  convenience"  of  the  rule.  He  observes  in  the  preface,  "  The 
ambiguity  produced  by  the  confusion  between  these  two 
forms  of  the  relative  {yoho  and  which)  is  not  a  mere  fic¬ 
tion  of  pedants ;  it  is  practically  serious.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  following  sentence,  which  appeared  lately  in 
one  of  our  ablest  weekly  ^riodicals  :  *  There  are  a  good 
many  Radical  members  in  the  House  who  cannot  forgive  the 
Prime  Minister  for  being  a  Ohristian.'  Twentv  years  hence 
who  is  to  say  whether  the  meaning  is  *  and  they^  i.e.  all 
the  Radical  members  in  the  House,'  or,  *  there  are  a  good 
many  Radical  members  of  the  House  that  cannot,  Ao.P'  ** 
Yet,  after  all  this,^  we  think  the  author  somewhat  timid  in 
his  advocacy  of  this  useful  rule.  It  is  to  be  adhered  to 
only  "  if  euphony  allows."  It  is  not,  we  are  told,  "  observed 
t)y  our  best  modem  authors ; "  and,  according  to  Mr  Abbott, 
"  the  exceptions  to  it  are  numerous."  When  we  spoke  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  absence  of  this  rule  in  *  English  Lessons 
for  English  People  '  as  a  serious  omission,  we  did  so,  not 
because  it  is  a  mle  that  must  be  taught  to  boys  to  prevent 
them  from  writing  ungrammatically,  nor  yet  because  its 
neglect  by  slovenly  writers  sometimes  causes  ambiguity,  as 
does  the  careless  use  of  the  word  "  only,**  but  because,  while 
there  are  two  forms  of  the  relative  (viz.,  "  that "  as  opposed  to 
"  who  "  and  "  which**')  with  distinct  meanings,  the  habit  of 
employing  one  of  these  forms  {who  and  which)  indiscriminately 
in  its  own  proper  sense,  and  also  with  the  entirely  different 
signification  of  the  other  form  {‘that**),  is  a  "  fertile  source  of 
ambiguity  in  the  usage  of  nine-tenths  of  our  modern 
writers."  Accordingly,  to  say  that  the  mle  is  not  observed 
by  our  best  modem  authors  is  little  to  the  purpose,  for 
its  authority  rests  not  on  modern  usage,  but  on  the  peroep- 
tion  of  a  defect  in  our  modern  English,  which  it  ought  to 
be  the  endeavour  of  men  in  Mr  Abbott's  position  to  remedy. 
His  pupils  are  indebted  to  him  for  teaching  them  how  the 
relatives  may  be  used  so  as  to  avoid  ambiguity ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  telling  them  to  "  trust  to  their  ears  for 
the  exceptions  "  to  the  r^e,  he  but  advises  them,  their  ears 
being  formed  by  modem  usage,  to  perpetuate  the  confusion 
that  he  has  warned  them  against.  While  frankly  admit¬ 
ting  that  in  practice  we  do  not  always  adhere  to  the  rule, 
we  must  say  that  the  effect  of  Mr  Abbott's  formal  attempt 
to  make  out  classes  of  exceptions  has  been  to  convince  us 
still  more  that  whoever  cares  to  improve  our  language  will 
endeavour  to  make  the  strict  rale  prevaiL  Our  nps^  will 
permit  us  to  notice  only  his  first  class  of  exceptions 
"  When  the  antecedent  if  defined,  e.y.,  by  a  possessive  case, 
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modern  English  uses  wh>  instead  of  that.  It  is  rare,  though 
it  would  bo  useful,  to  say,  ‘  His  English  friends  that  had 
not  seen  him,  Ac/  In  the  example  here  given,  which  is 
the  only  one  of  the  class,  Mr  Abbott  admits  that  “  it  would 
bo  useful  ”  to  attend  to  the  distinction.  If  so,  the  question 
arises,  why  not?  Will  any  one  say  that  the  phrase  as 
quoted  is  not  perfectly  good  English  ?  Can  any  objection 
bo  taken  to  it  even  on  the  score  of  euphony  ?  To  say  that 
the  use  of  the  restrictive  relative  in  such  a  case  **  is  rare,** 
though  correct,  and  that  “  modem  English  prefers  *  who  * 
when  to  prevent  ambiguity,  **  that  **  should  be  used,  is,  in  a 
book  designed  to  teach  the  art  of  clear  writing,  scarcely  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  establishing  a  class  of  exceptions  to  a  rule 
the  neglect  of  which  is  **  practically  serious,'*  as  a  cause  of 
ambiguity. 

This  book,  though  containing  only  seventy-eight  pages, 
represents  a  considerable  amount  of  honest,  useful  work. 
The  rules  for  clearness,  force,  and  brevity  are  given,  and 
illustrated  by  welUchosen  examples.  According  to  the  plan 
of  the  work,  the  rules  are  intended  not  so  much  for  use 
by  themselves  as  for  reference  while  the  pupil  is  working 
at  the  exercises."  These  exercises,  which  occupy  one-half  of 
the  book,  have  been  very  carefully  prepared,  and  might 
with  great  advantage  be  gone  through  over  and  over  again, 
not  only  by  English  boys,  but  also  by  the  great  bulk  of 
English  teachers.  So  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  mischievous  work  of  **  construing  good  Greek  and 
Latin  into  bad  English,’*  and  so  little  to  the  study  of  good 
English,  that  men  as  well  as  books  are  needed  to  teach  our 
mother-tongue.  Most  English  schoolmasters  would  do 
well  to  use  *  How  to  Write  Clearly  *  first  in  the  study, 
and  afterwards  in  the  school-room.  Our  best  Engli^ 
teachers  will  find  it  valuable  as  a  lesson-book. 

A  feature  in  this  book  deserving  notice  is  the  continu¬ 
ous  exercises  **  designed  for  more  advanced  pupils.  They 
consist  of  extracts  from  Burnet,  Lord  Clarendon,  Bishop 
Butler,  and  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  printed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  call  attention  to  the  peculiar  faults  of  the  style  ;  while 
in  parallel  columns  with  these  are  versions  **  modernized  and 
altered  with  a  view  to  remove  obscurity  and  ambiguity.*’ 
Naturally  Mr  Abbott  does  not  pretend  to  improve  upon 
the  style  of  these  authors.*’  He  seeks  only  **  to  show  how 
their  meaning  might  be  expressed  more  clearly  in  modem 
English.’*  This  mode  of  setting  exercises  in  English  com¬ 
position  is  excellent.  Able  teachers  must  recognise  its 
utility ;  and  after  having  exhausted  the  extracts  criticised 
by  Mr  Abbott,  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
abundant  materials  for  continuing  this  excellent  mode  of 
instraction. 

In  “  clarifying  **  the  style  of  our  old  authors  there  is,  of 
course,  room  for  considerable  variety  of  expression  and 
diversity  of  taste.  Only  as  regards  clearness  is  Mr  Abbott*s 
rendering  justly  open  to  remark.  His  versions  being,  how¬ 
ever,  in  point  of  ciearaess  intended  as  models,  it  is  desirable 
that  in  respect  of  this  quality  they  should  be  as  near  per¬ 
fection  as  possible.  Trusting  not  to  be  misunderstood  in 
what  we  scarcely  mean  as  criticism,  we  would  venture  to 
draw  attention  to  one  or  two  instances,  where  to  our  mind 
the  sense  of  the  original  might  be  still  more  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed. 


Oriotval. 

H  i  f  (Cromwell’s)  fleet 
scoured  the  Mediterranean  ; 


Modernised. 

Even  the  Turks  durst  not 
offend  the  great  Protector, 


and  the  Turks  durst  not  offend  whose  fleet  scoured  the  Medi- 
him;  but  delivered  up  Hyde,  terranean and  Hyde,  who  kept 
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who  kept  up  the  character  of 
an  ambassador  from  the  king 


up  in  Turkey  the  character  of 
ambassador  from  the  king,  was 


there,  and  was  brought  over  given  up  by  them,  and  after- 
and  executed  for  it.  wards  was  brought  to  England 

and  executed. 

Here,  in  attempting  to  amend  the  original,  choice  has  to 
be  made  between  conflicting  considerations.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr  Abbott,  feeling  that  the  reason  why  the  Turks 
stood  in  awe  of  Oromwell  was  because  his  fleet  scoured  the 
Mediterranean,  has,  to  bring  this  out  more  clearly,  altered 
the  arrangement  as  above  ;  but  in  doing  so  he  has  brought 
the  phrase  “  whose  fleet  scoured  the  Mediterranean  *’  be¬ 
tween  the  statement  that  “the  Turks  durst  not  offend  him  ’* 
and  the  proof  of  it — their  delivering  up  Hyde.  Next,  to 
get  in,  with  something  like  eloquence,  the  inconvenient 
accumulation  of  facta  about  Hyde,  the  senteuce  is  thrown  | 


into  a  form  that,  though  in  some  respects  an  improvement 
on  the  original,  is  in  reality  inferior  to  it  in  both  clearness 
and  force.  Hyde  becomes  too  prominent,  and  the  proof  that 
the  Turks  durst  not  offend  Oromwell  is  lost  sight  of.  As  an 
emendation  we  would  venture  to  suggest  the  following ; — 
**  His  fleet  scoured  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  even  the  Turks 
durst  not  offend  the  great  Protector,  but  delivered  up  Hyde, 
who,  for  having  kept  up  in  Turkey  the  character  of  an 
ambassador  from  the  king,,  was  brought  to  England  and 
executed.’*  On  page  seventy-four  this  sentence  occurs  !■— 
**  But  lot  any  man  consider  the  spiritual  darkness  that  once 
prevailed  in  the  heathen  world  before  revelation.  Here 
“  once  ’*  and  “  before  revelation  *’  mean  the  same  thing. 
“  Once  **  should  be  omitted.  As  the  sentence  stands,  the 
idea  is  suggested  that  the  “spiritual  darkness**  to  bo 
thought  of  existed  not  always,  but  once,**  at  some  parti 
cular  time,  before  revelation.  Ajgain  beginning  on  page  sixty 
seven  we  have : — “  Then,  indeed,  it  was  quickly  discovered 
that,  though  hiu  father  was  known  to  have  entertained  for 
many  years  the  highest  hopes  for  his  darling  son’s  career,  there 
was  little  danger  that  those  hopes  would  bo  disappointed.’* 
This  sentence  is  more  lengthy  and  less  clear  than  the  origi 
nal.  After  “  though/*  we  expect  that  the  father’s  hopei 
are  to  be  disappointed,  whereas  it  is  our  expectation  that  is 
baulked.  In  the  next  paragraph  we  read :  “  His  singu¬ 
lar  personal  appearance  might  naturally  proceed  from  his 
parents,  who  were  not  noted  for  their  beauty ;  but  it  impressed 
men  with  the  belief  that  he  had  in  him  something  extra¬ 
ordinary."  Wo  prefer  the  original,  in  which  the  conjecture 
as  to  how  he  came  by  his  strange  looks  is  made  subordinate. 
“  He  had  an  unusual  aspect,  which  though  it  might  natu¬ 
rally  proceed  from  his  father  and  mother,  .  .  .  yet  made 
men  think,  Ac."  One  more,  from  page  sixty-six.  **  Mr  Pyne 
was  thought  superior  to  all  the  rest  in  his  long  par- 
liamentary  experience.**  We  would  suggest  “  in  virtue  of 
his  long  parliamentary  experience,’*  or,  still  better,  “  in 
parliamentary  experience." 

THE  HARVETS. 

The  Harveys.  By  Henry  Kingdey,  Author  of  ‘Hetty,*  &o.  In 
Two  Volumes.  Tinslej. 

A  novel  by  Mr  Henry  Kingsley  will  have  several  dis 
tinctive  and  good  points.  It  will  brim  over  with  coarse, 
rollicking  fun ;  it  boil  with  vigour ;  it  will  bubble  with 
a  keen  sense  of  the  glories  of  mere  life.  All  the  men  and  all 
the  women  will — the  miscreants  excepted — be  very  beautiful 
and  very  brave ;  and  those  who  are  badly  off  for  beauty, 
or  not  so  well  off  as  their  fellows,  will  have  an  extra 
amount  of  bravery  allotted  to  them  by  way  of  compensa 
tion.  Even  the  miscreants  will  die  with  a  certain  bucca 
neering  boldness,  and  will  breathe  out  their  wicked  souls 
in  an  epigram.  And  to  this  we  may  add  that  the  English 
will  be  sharp  and  clear, — with  a  touch  about  it  as  of  a  salt 
breeze  blowing  over  a  heather-capped  hill.  All  this  is  to 
be  expected  of  a  Kingsley.  All  this  we  find  in  *The 
Harveys.* 

For  the  rest,  the  book  is  worse  than  disappointing.  There 
is  stuff  in  it  for  a  good  romance,  instead  of  which  we  have 
a  sketchy  tale  of  some  four  hundred  scant  pages.  So 
inferior  is  the  execution  to  the  conception,  that  in  parts  we 
can  almost  fancy  we  are  reading  a  parody  of  Mr  Kingsley 
by  some  one  who  has  cleverly  caught  his  style.  Dora,  the 
Estrada,  Von  Lieber, — these  and  half-a-dozen  others  are 
given  us  in  the  merest  outline,  with  nothing  but  a  point,  a 
dash,  and  a  daub  of  colour  to  indicate  what  might  have 
been  a  good  picture.  The  Estrada— the  “Estella  ’’  of  the 
— for  whom  the  hero  is  wounded  and  the  miscreant 
shot,  barely  opens  her  mouth  twice  from  cover  to  cover. 
And  of  Dora  the  only  impression  which  we  retain  is  that 
she  prods  a  lion  with  a  walking-stick,  which  he  takes  to  bo 
red-hot,  and  so  is  too  frightened  to  eat  her  up.  The  result 
is  that  we  have  a  sense  not  so  much  of  wasted  power  as  of 
power  which  has  not  been  properly  put  forth.  No  one 
would  say  that  ‘  Bavenshoe  ’  was  a  novel  by  which  a 
reputation  would  either  stand  or  fall.  But  ‘  Bavenshoe*  was 
yet  a  good  novel,— one  of  the  few  good  novels  of  its  year. 

‘  The  Harveys’  might  have  been  as  good  a  novel  as  ‘  Ravens- 
hoe.  Potentially  it  is  quite  as  good.  But  it  has  been 
written  agaiQst  time,— or,  more  properly,  has  nevor  booo 
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written  at  all.  Those  who  sympathise  with  the  author — 
and  it  is  easy  to  sympathise  with  a  thought  so  broadly 
physical,  so  simple,  and  so  outspoken ^will  see  what  he 
could  have  made  of  his  book  if  he  had  tried ;  and  will  be 
very  sorry. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Mr  Kingsley’s  faults — perceptible  at 
times  even  in  *  Bavenshoe  * — are  here  exaggerated.  His 
egotism  is  almost  morbid.  He  goes  altogether  out  of  his 
way,  for  instance,  to  tell  us  that  what  he,  in  company  with 
a  certain  Mr  Watson, — a  Quaker,  strangely  enough, — saw 
after  the  great  battles  in  Lorraine  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
Germans,  has  filled  him  with  **  a  profound  contempt  for 
the  French  press,  which  nothing  will  over  wipe  away,”  but 
which  yet  is  not  half  so  profound  as  is  his  contempt  for  the 
Fenian  press.  Mr  Kingsley’s  contempt  for  the  Fenian  press 
has  about  as  much  to  do  with  *  The  Harveys  ’  as  has  his 
opinion — if  he  have  one— upon  the  plurality  of  worlds,  or 
upon  the  possibility  of  perpetual  motion.  And,  in  addition 
to  egotism,  *  The  Harveys  ’  is  disfigured  by  coarseness.  **  I 
tell  you,  sir,  that  that  son  of  yours  ought  to  have  had  the 
tar  on  his  breeches — he  specified  the  place,  but  I  spare  you 
—six  years  agone.”  We  all,  or  most  of  us,  know  that 
sailors  say  odd  things.  But  Captain  Guttle  need  not  be 
vulgar  to  be  funny.  And  then,  too,  at  times  Mr  Kingsley 
is  worse  than  vulgar.  He  probably  knows  to  what  we  allude, 
and  is — if  he  has  so  much  as  read  his  own  book  since  it 
appeared — ^by  this  time  sorry  for  it.  Ho  probably  is  also 
sorry  for  speaking  of  two  very  estimable  gentlemen  almost 
by  name  as  “  asses.”  A  man  who  believes  in  spiritualism 
is  an  ass,”  no  doubt.  But  we  do  not — except  in  private 
letters — write  as  we  talk.  And  how  many  **  asses  ”  who 
read  Mr  Kingsley’s  book  will  be  puzzled  to  know  why  Aunt 
Edith  should  have  been  a  spiritualist.  Gan  it  be  that  Mr 
Kingsley,  knowing  it  to  be  part  of  his  plot  that  she  should 
earn  money  in  secret,  made  her  a  medium  in  the  third 
chapter,  and  then  in  the  thirteenth — out  of  pure  forgetful¬ 
ness — ^made  her  a  music  mistress  ?  We  sadly  fear  as  much. 

This  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  Mr  Kingsley’s  third  novel  within 
a  year.  It  is  not  absolutely  bad  in  itself.  But  it  is  as  bad  a 
novel  as  Mr  Kingsley  could  well  afford  to  write,  and  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  seriously  injure  the  reputation  of  the  author  of 

*  Bavenshoe.’  Unless  Mr  Kingsley  takes  care — great  care 
— ^he  will  find  that  the  tendency  to  “  scamp  work,”  of 
which  he  spoke  almost  prophetically  in  *  Old  Margaret  ’ 
will  work  him  mischief.  If  he  wishes  to  uphold  not  only 
his  own  fame,  but  that  of  his  name,  he  will  write  not  three 
novels  this  year,  but  one.  Another  such  a  scribble  as  b 

*  The  Harveys  *  will  be  a  gage  which  the  public  will  not  be 
elow  to  take  up. 

THE  MAGAZINES  FOB  JANUABY. 

The  Contemporary  RevieWy  though  none  of  its  articles 
are  of  especial  merit,  takes  precedence  thb  month  of  all 
the  other  magazines.  Seven  of  the  eight  papers  contained 
in  it  are  worth  reading ;  and  the  eighth,  ”  On  Hibemicisms 
in  Philosophy,”  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  is  readable,  though 
80  frivolous  that  it  would  probably  not  have  found  a  place 
in  the  magazine,  certainly  not  the  place  of  honour,  had 
any  one  but  a  duke  written  it.  Much  better,  though 
rather  slight,  is  Professor  Maurice’s  paper  ”  On  the  Mode  of 
Dealing  with  the  Words  which  occur  most  frequently  in 
Treatises  on  Mental  Philosophy.”  Mr  Maurice  takes  excep¬ 
tion  to  some  phrases  used  by  Mr  Mill,  Mr  Bain,  and  others, 
of  course  aiming  thereby  to  weaken  the  arguments  in 
which  those  phrases  are  used.  Though  he  faiU  to  do  thb, 
hb  strictures  are  worth  reading.  The  school  of  thinkers 
who  are  substantially  in  accord  with  Mr  Maurice  are  full  of 
'  self-defence  in  thb  Contemporary.  Mr  St  George  Mivart 
defends  himself,  in  an  article  on  ”  Evolution  and  its  Gon- 
sequonces,”  against  Professor  Huxley’s  recent  attack ;  and 
Professor  Galderwood,  writing  of  ”  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Savage  Life,”  attempts  to  draw  from  Mr  Tylor’s  *  Primi- 
tive  Gulture  ’  ”  a  confirmation  of  intuitional  philo¬ 

sophy.”  After  all  thb  scientific  and  metaphysical  discus¬ 
sion  it  b  pleasant  to  turn  to  a  clever  paper  by  Professor 
Dowden  on  **  The  Idealbm  of  Milton,”  though  even  that 
:  appears  to  have  been  written  in  defence  of  orthodoxy,  the 
•provocation  having  come  from  M.  Taine’s  *Hbtory  of 
.Englbh  Literature.’  The  three  other  articles  in  the  Con* 


temporary  are  theological.  The  Bev.  A.  H.  Wratislaw 
discusses  ”  John  Huss  and  the  Ultramontanes,”  the  Bishop 
of  Tasmania  treats  of  “The  Ghurch  of  the  Future,”  and 
Principal  TuUoch  of  “  The  English  and  Scotch  Ghurches.” 
Both  of  the  last-named  writers  are  anxious  for  Ghurch 
Beform,  but  after  their  own  fashion.  The  Bbhop  of 
Tasmania  wants  to  reorganbe  all  English  Ghrbtbns  in  a 
United  Ghurch,  in  which  the  Dissenting  bodies,  which  have 
shovm  great  aptitude  in  converting  unbelievers,  as  sort  of 
religious  scavengers  allowed  to  wear  the  Ghurch’s  badge, 
“  may  be  left  to  carry  out  theb  own  special  plans,”  wlule 
bUhops  and  other  great  folk  apparently  look  on  and  see 
that  all  b  done  properly.  To  take  in  these  working 
members,  some  latitude  b  to  be  allowed  in  the  matter  of 
creed.  “No  man  shall  be  pronounced  anathema  who 
reveres  the  Bible  as  emphatically  the  Word  of  .God,  and 
the  highest  source  of  authority.  The  imposition  of  no 
dogma,  or  verbal  definition  of  truth,  shall  be  made  a  con¬ 
dition  of  membership.  No  dogma  or  canon  of  ecclesiastical 
synod  shall  be  pronounced  necessarily  free  from  human 
error.  The  promise  of  Ghrist  to  be  with  his  Ghurch  shall 
be  accepted  as  peculiarly  fulfilled,  when  the  undivided 
Ghurch  b  permitted  to  meet  in  solemn  councib.  Their 
decrees,  theb  creeds,  and  symbols  shall  be  thought  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  utmost  reverence,  as  the  nearest  approximation 
to  unadulterated  truth.  Episcopal  ehall  be  retained,** 

The  Fortnightly  Review  for  this  month,  though  it  con¬ 
tains  several  interesting  articles,  has  none  of  very  great 
importance.  To  Lord  Houghton’s  apology  for  the  House 
of  Lords  we  referred  last  week.  Professor  Gairnes’s 
“  New  Theories  in  Political  Economy  ”  b  a  short  reply  to 
some  portions  of  Mr  Stanley  Jevons’s  '  Theory  of  Political 
Economy.’  M.  Begnard’s  “  Ghaumette  ”  is  an  eloquent 
chapter  from  the  hbtory  of  the  1792  Bevolution,  studied 
from  the  Parb  Gommunbt’s  point  of  view.  Mr  J.  G.  Mori- 
son’s  “  St  Bernard  of  Glairvaux  ”  is  a  lecture  lately  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Positivist  School.  Mr  O’Gonnor  Morris’s 
“  Home  Buie  ”  revives  the  whim  that  Irish  disaffection 
may  be  curbed  by  planting  a  Boyal  residence  on  the  other 
side  of  St  George’s  Ghannel.  “  The  Gloud  Gonfines,”  by 
Mr  D.  G.  Bossetti,  is  a  short  poem,  so  good  in  itself  and 
so  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  writer  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  it  entbe : 

The  day  is  dark  and  the  night 
To  him  that  would  search  their  heart ; 

No  lips  of  cloud  that  will  part, 

Nor  morning  song  in  the  light : 

Only,  gazing  alone, 

To  him  wild  shadows  are  shown, 

Deep  under  deep  unknown 
And  height  above  unknown  height. 

Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

**  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 

Whatever  there  is  to  know. 

That  shall  we  know  one  day.“ 

The  past  is  over  and  fled ; 

Named  new,  we  name  it  the  old ; 

Thereof  some  tale  hath  been  told, 

But  no  word  comes  from  the  dead ; 

Whether  at  all  they  be, 

Or  whether  as  bond  or  free. 

Or  whether  they  too  were  we, 

Or  by  what  spell  they  have  sped. 

Still  we  say  as  we  go,— 

“  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 

Whatever  there  b  to  know. 

That  shall  we  know  one  day.** 

What  of  the  heart  of  hate 
That  beats  in  thy  breast,  O  Time  ?— 

Red  strife  from  the  furthest  prime, 

And  anguish  of  fierce  debate ; 

War  that  shatters  her  slain. 

And  peace  that  grinds  them  as  grain. 

And  eyes  fixed  ever  in  vain 
On  the  pitiless  eyes  of  Fate . 

Still  we  say  as  we  go.— 

“  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 

Whatever  there  is  to  know, 

That  shall  we  know  one  day.** 

What  of  the  heart  of  love 
That  bleeds  in  tbr  breast,  O  Man  ?— 

Thy  kisses  snatched  *neath  the  ban 
Of  fann  that  mock  them  above  ; 

Thy  bells  prolonged  unto  knells. 

Thy  hope  that  a  breath  dispels. 

Thy  bitter  forlorn  farewells 


•/  ■  ,  \ 
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rid  of  pauperism.  “  And  those  who  deal  with  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  pauperism  should  remember  that  it  is  not  to  be 
remedied  by  cheap  food,  by  reductions  of  taxation,  or 
economical  administration  in  the  departments,  or  by  new 
forms  of  government.  Nothing  wiU  permanently  affect 
pauperism  while  the  present  reckless  increase  of  population 
continues.  And  nothing  will  be  so  likely  to  check  this 
increase  as  the  imposition  by  the  State  on  parents  of  the 
whole  responsibility  of  maintaining  their  offspring.** 

The  CmhUl  is,  as  usual,  lighter  than  the  monthlies  we 
have  noticed  above.  The  present  number  is  more  than  half 
filled  by  portions  of  three  tales  and  two  other  articles,. 
“  Spain  :  Her  Manners  and  Amusements,**  and  “  Quaint  Cus- 
“  ‘  learly  as  light  and  entertaining  as 

» 

and  a  learned  paper  on 
Temple  Bar  is,  of  course,  even  lighter  than  the 
but  it  has  this  month,  besides  its  alwaye  gc^ 
La  Marquise  de  Pompadour  **  another  of  the  in<- 


And  the  empty  echoes  thereof  f 
Still  we  say  as  we  go,-*- 

Strange  to  think  by  the  way,  i 

Whatever  there  is  to  know. 

That  shall  we  know  one  day.** 

The  sky  leans  dumb  on  the  sea, 

Aweary  with  all  its  wings  ; 

And  oh  I  the  song  the  sea  sings 
Is  dark  everlastingly. 

Our  past  is  clean  forgot, 

Oar  present  is  and  is  not, 

Our  fntare's  a  sealed  seedplot. 

And  what  betwixt  then  are  we  ? 

What  word’s  to  say  as  we  go  ? 

What  thought’s  to  think  by  the  way? 

What  truth  may  there  be  to  know. 

And  shall  we  know  it  one  day  7 

An  article  on  the  “  Nine-Hours*  Movement  **  in  Bloch- 
vfoodf  calls  attention  to  the  important  gain  which  has 
lately  been  secured  by  the  working-men  of  several  trades. 
The  writer  seems  to  rather  in  a  fog  as  to  the  results  to 
be  looked  for  from  this  change,  but  he  sees  in  it  tokens 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  has  placed  the 
working  classes  in  a  position  to  enforce  better  wages,*'  and 
that  **  the  capitalists  recognise  the  fact  and  concede  the 
claim  ;  ’*  and  he  even  seems  half  disposed  to  admit  that 
the  capitalists  were  greedy  and  tyrannical  in  not  sooner 
and  voluntarily  granting  to  the  workmen  what  was  their 
due.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  article  in 
Blackwood  this  month,  though  it  contains  a  third  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  capital  series  of  papers  on  **  French  Home 
Life,**  and  a  continuation  of  The  Maid  of  Sker.** 

Fraeer  opens  with  an  essay  on  Political  Prospects,** 
gloomy  and  complaining  concerning  many  things  and 
persons,  though  the  complaints  are  chiafiy  aimed  at  Mr 
Qladstone.  A  distinguished  county  member,**  says  the 
writer,  **not  so  long  ago,  being  asked  his  opinion  on  some 
disputed  point  of  finance,  replied  that  Peel  had  not  made 
up  his  mind.  The  Peel  of  to-day  has  no  mind  to  make 
up.  He  says  to  his  supporters  in  Parliament  and  out  of 
it  '  Gentlemen,  do  you  make  up  your  minds,  and  then  I 
will  make  up  mine.*  The  First  Minister  is  no  longer  a 
master  but  a  servant ;  and  he  knows  it,  and  all  the  world 
knows  it,  and  shows  its  consciousness  of  the  change  in  the 
altered  tone  in  which  it  speaks  of  him  and  his  Cabinet.** 
Many  fear,  however,  that  on  one  point  the  Premier  has 
nearly  made  up  his  mind,  and  that  much  mischief,  unless 
he  is  worsted  in  his  attempt,  will  come  of  his  favouring 
the  Irish  Ultramontane  party  next  session  in  the  matter  of 
Catholic  education.  Fraser  fairly  states  the  danger  in  an 
article  on  The  Irish  University  Question,*'  which  is  well 
worth  reading.  Tet  better  worth  reading  is  the  paper 
On  Certitude  in  Beligious  Assent,**  shap^  as  a  reply 
to  a  recent  article  in  the  Dublin  Review,  Its  purport 
is  shown  in  its  last  sentences  :  If  you  will  try 

the  question  whether  there  is  a  God,  whether  the 
Church  is  infallible,  whether  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead,  as  men  try  the  questions,  do  heavenly  bodies  gravi¬ 
tate  towards  the  sun  ?  what  is  the  nature  of  dew  f  is  a 
man  accused  of  crime  guilty  or  innocent  ?  then  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  But  if  you  set  up  any  other  test  of  reli¬ 
gious  truth  than  such  teats  as  these,  and  if  you  fail  to 
show  that  the  tests  which  you  set  up  are  in  common  use 
with  satisfactory  results  in  relation  to  other  subjects,  then 
I  say  you  nean  by  truth  in  religion  not  what  we  men  of 
the  world  mean  by  truth  in  common  matters,  but  whatever 
happens  to  suit  your  own  fancy.** 

There  are  several  capital  articles  in  Macmillan,  Canon 
Kingsley  discusses  “  Mr  Helps  as  an  Essayist,**  Miss  8ewell 
describes  “  An  Experiment  in  Middle-Clara  Education,** 
Mr  Bryce  examines  **  The  Legal  Profession  in  America,** 
and  Mrs  Fawcett  writes  very  wisely  about  **  National  Debts 
and  National  Prosperity.**  Mrs  Fawcett  shows  how  seriously 
the  heavy  debts  of  the  European  nations,  and  especially 
just  now  of  France,  hampers  their  progress  ;  and  she  warns 
us  that,  though  England,  most  heavily  burdened  of  all,  has 
thus  far  contrived  to  bear  its  debt  with  comparative  ease  in 
consequence  of  her  exceptional  trade,  we  have  no  right  to 
count  on  the  permanence  of  this  good  fortune.  Where  is  our 
safety  f  Mrs  Fawcett  very  properly  repeats  the  often- 


toms  in  Kwei  Chow**  are  n(  ^  _ 

tales.  The  serious  element  is  represented  by  a  gossiping 
account  of  “Thomas  Fuller,**  and  a  learned  paper  on 
“  Meteors.** 

*  Comhill  ;* 
novels,  in  “ 

structive  studies  in  French  history  for  which  this  magazine 
is  conspicuous.  The  number  includes  an  eloquent  wail  from. 
8.  G.  0.  on  “  Coming  Political  and  Social  Upheaval.**  London 
Society  contains  a  tale,  by  Mr  Henry  Kingsley  ;  part  of  “  An 
Octave  of  Friends,**  by  Mrs  Lynn  Linton,  and  the  usual  pro¬ 
fusion  of  pictures  and  sketches. 

The  St  PauVs  Magazine  opens  with  the  first  part  of  a 
posthumous  and  unfinished  “  romance  of  immortality,**  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  entitled  “  Septimius.**  Miss  Ingelow 
also  commences  a  novel  in  it,  and  among  other  matter  wo 
have  a  parody  of  Mr  Tennyson *8  “Last  Tournament,**’ 
which,  if  he  had  power  over  magazines  as  well  as  panto¬ 
mimes,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  would  certainly  supprew.  li 
makes  fun  of  Mr  Gladstone  and  all  the  knights  of  \Villiam*a 
Table  Bound.  Thus  we  are  told  how — 

William  and  Sir  Foster,  riding  once 

Thro’  England,  with  great  Boblo  in  their  rear. 

Pricking  full  speed  upon  a  biejele, 

Saw,  on  a  doorstep,  wailing  in  the  wind, 

.  An  infant,  bare  and  red  as  Gloucester  cheese ; 

And  William  said,  **  Qadzooks,  what  child  is  this  ?  ** 

And  when  Sir  Foster  answered  back,  “  Methinks 
’Tis  Oinx’s  Baby  !  ”  the  great  William  smiled. 

The  Dark  Blue  continues  to  give  a  great  variety  of  short 
articles,  and,  though  there  is  some  falling  off  in  the  name» 
of  its  contributors,  is  tolerably  interesting.  The  new’ 
number  includes  a  prose  tale  by  Mr  Joaquin  Miller,  and 
a  review,  by  Mr  E.  D.  J.  Wilson,  of  Mr  Helps's  ‘  Thoughta 
on  Government.*  The  St  James* s  Magazine  appears  in  a- 
new  cover  and  is  entitled  “  New  Series.**  The  three  tales, 
however,  which  are  its  chief  sources  of  interest,  are  con* 
tinned  from  the  previous  number.  Colburns  New  Monthljf 
also  begins  a  new  series,  the  price  being  reduced  to  a  shil* 
ling.  Mr  Harrison  Ainsworth  is  still  the  editor,  and  nearljr 
half  of  the  magazine  is  occupied  with  the  opening  chapters 
of  a  new  tale,  *  Boscobel,*  written  by  him. 

The  Qsntleman*s  Magazine  contains,  among  other  good 
matter,  the  first  seven  chapters  of  '*  Satanella,**  a  novel  by 
Mr  Whyte-Melville ;  and  continuations  of  Mr  Cowdeis 
Clarke's  articles  on  *'  The  Comic  Writers  of  England,**  and 
of  the  series  on  “  Players  of  Our  Day.**  In  Tinsley  are  carried 
on  **  Musical  BecoUections  of  the  Xiast  Half  Century,**and  Mr 
J^es  Grant's  novel,**  Under  the  Bed  Dragon.**  The  Argosy p. 
being  little  more  than  a  channel  for  publishing  Mrs  Henry 
Wood's  novels,  is  chiefly  filled  this  month  with  the  first 
portion  of  a  new  one,  “  Within  the  Maze.**  The  first- 
number  of  a  new  magazine.  Town  and  Country^  does  not- 
promise  much. 

Another  magazine.  The  Congregaiionalist^  which  makefr 
its  appearance  this  month,  is  edited  by  the  Bev.  R. 

Dale.  Its  title  shows  its  purport.  Freelight,  the  orgaia 
of  the  Pantheists,  is  now  in  its  third  number. 

The  artistic  periodicals  hold  a  place  of  their  own  among: 
the  magazines.  The  Portfolio  enters  on  its  third  year  this 
and  maintains  its  character  as  an  organ  of  superior’ 
criticism  and  art  teaching.  Mr  EUimerton,  the  editor,, 
begins  a  series  of  papers  on  “  Examples  of  Modem  Etching  ** 
with  a  short  aoeount  of  Leopold  Flameng,  whose  wonderful 
etching  of  Rubens's  portrait  of  himself-  is  here  reproduced  p 
and^ continues  his  **  Chapters  on  Animals,'*  having  for  illuf— 
trations  two  etchings  of  horses  and  ponies  by  Veyrassart* 
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A  very  fine  copy  of  Higaad*8  portrait  of  himself,  reproduced  The  handsome  Tolume  of  Ptciurm  MtuHiiB  whioh  Mr 
by  the  Woodbury  process,  accompanies  the  first  of  a  series  DaflFome  has  edited  as  a  companion  to  the  *  Pictures  by 
of  papers,  by  Mr  Sidney  Oolvin,  “  From  Bigaud  to  Key-  Leslie,*  that  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  hardly  equal  to 
nolds  ;’*  and  Mr  Basil  Ohampneys  writes  on  “  The  Eestora-  il*  precursor  in  the  engraring  of  its  illustrations.  This 
tion  of  Ancient  Churches.**  he  the  fault  of  the  psdnter  rather  than  the  copyist. 

The  Art“ Journal  continues  to  use  steel  and  wood  for  all  Maolise*s  fame  as  an  artist  is  greatly  due  to  his  showy  but 
its  pictures.  In  the  former  we  hare,  this  month,  copies  of  ®ot  rery  commendable  skill  in  colouring.  When  the  colour 
Mr  Ward’s  Marie  Antoinette  listening  to  the  Act  of  represented  only  by  light  and  shade,  the  meagreness  of 
Accusation,**  Mr  lAnnol’s  «  Mountain  Shepherd,**  a  charm-  his  art  is  made  more  apparot.  Hence  engrarings  of  his 
ing  picture  capitally  engrared,  and  Mr  Theed^s  sculpture  pictures  must  always  be  disapjwinting  to  those  who  hare- 
group,  “  Africa.**  Eighteen  good  woodcuts  illustrate  Mr  not  already  a  true  estimate  of  his  powers,  though  some  of 
Dafforne’s  sketches  of  “British  Artists,**  Mr  S.  0.  Hall’s  the  engrarers  for  this  volume  might  hare  done  him'  more 
“  Stately  Homes  of  England,**  and  other  articles.  justioe  had  they  taken  greater  pains  over  their  work.  The 

-  pictures  are  eleven  in  number,  including  “  The  Play  Scene 

BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK  from  Hamlet,**  “  The  Origin  of  the  Harp,**  and**  Salvator 

cof®’*  ^  Boea  ;**  and  only  the  “  Scene  from  Midas,**  **  Orlando  and 

Barsriiiii  Highiaodt,  The,  snd  the  ober>Amm«r^s  PMiion  Pisf  of  1871.  the  Wrestler,**  **  The  IVllad  Singer,**  and  **  The  Warrior’s 
•Behnf^Mre*  HlJforiM.  Md  rf^he  ingrenioue.  Cradle,**  are  fairly  engraved.  For  iH  that,  the  volume  ia 

(Posp- 8vo.  pp-  an  attractive  gift-book,  and  Mr.  Daffome  has  contributed 

30U*  3*4^  4l0|  Xlly  o30  _  •/  slOllIl  a  pOD#  •  net  a*  a.  a1_  •  a 

Bowrm,  Harriette  — ‘RedUmde;*  or.  Home  Temper.  In  Two  Yolamee.  tO  it  a  careful  memoir  and  mteresting  DOtes  On  the  pictures 
(Crown  8to,  pp.  411, 40S,  15e.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Brigb^  Rev.  J.  F.— The  Marlborough  French  Grammar.  Sixth  Edition,  oopioa, 

Butler, *Revf^eoi§je^.—'^^bl^8^<K)la  Atlaa  of  Modern  Gec^raphj.  TAs  Public  School  AUotf  of  which  Mr.  Butlcr  is  the 
With  an  Introduction  on  the  Study  of  Gecspraphy.  (Imperial.  4to,  editor,  Mr  Weller  being  the  draughtsman,  is  a  remarkably 

•CariiSe,' A.^D.— ^Ku^  the  ^w^id**i’u  1870;  an  Account  of  a  Brief  Tour  cheap  and  well-arranged  publication.  It  contains  thirty. 

4i”11S’)^^HenryS*mn^an^  America,  maps,  in  which  the  chief  places  are  clearly  marked, 

Cccii’aT^at.  a’ Novel.  By  the  Author  of  *  Loet  Sir  MaMingberd.*  In  and  made  all  the  more  easily  traceable  by  the  omission  of 

piT-  5.)  all  auch  minor  detail,  a.  whool-bo,.  are  not  likely  to  be  in 

chubot^s^tita^  kptor  Lim.  p«^i.;  wi.h  Hi...  f,,  f  J*' « ***!  *•*«“ 

Kaam  perforB.ii(!..  (Pep.  8ro.  pp.  zi,  w.)  B.U  ud  D.idr.  sjiecud  attention  to  the  poynoal  featnre.  or  tue  ranoos 

pntu;Tiu‘“sim^’S>Vr^iSdOo.  countrie.,  a.  to  the  importance  of  undemtanding  which  Mr 

Comer,  Miss  — iiie  Brown  Dwarf,  and  the  Bird  of  the  Wood.  A  Fairy  Butler  makes  some  pertinent  remarks  in  his  introductory 
Tji.  i.  word,  of  0.0  gjiubie.  (4to.  pp.  12, .  ptaM.,  1.)  D«ui  Bid  Geography.” 

<“*•  *’*’■  “•  The  School  Bitlory  of  England  that  ha.  been  ahridg»a 
Crookee,  William.— Fsyehic  Force  and  Modem  Spiritoaiiam.  (8vo,  pp.  24,  from  Mr  Oleig’s  *  Family  History*  does  not  differ  mucb 

•Croi^,^  A Uan^^amee.  -Calendar  of  State  Paperx  Foreign  Series,  of  the  from  several  other  compact  epitomes  of  facts  and  opinions 

Reim  of  Elizabeth,  16^^  preserved  in  the  Sute  Paper  i^partment  they  are  currently  received.  Its  treatment  of  the  last 
of  H.M.  Public  Record  Offlee.  (Imperial  Svo,  pp.  xxxi,  037,  ICe.)  ,  ^  .  n  -  n  .  .  .  ,  . 

Longmaus.  hundred  years  is  especially  full,  ana  it  auns  at  teaching: 

Culture  of  Pleasure,  The;  or.  The  Enjoyment  of  Life  in  its  Social  and  Ttnriw  nrtlitina  ralimnn  anri  moralilv  aa  wall  an  hiafnrv  Tn. 

Religious  Aspects.  Bv  the  Author  of  ‘  Ths  Miysge  of  Lift.’  (Crown  politics,  religion  ana  morauty,  AS  weu  AS  niMory.  m 

Svo,  pp.  XX,  417.)  Nisbet.  „  .  ^  ^  ,  ■pite  of  democratic  meetings  in  Hyde  Park,  and  Bibbonism 

Dafforae,  James. — Pictures  by  Daniel  Maellse:  with  Descriptions  and  a  •  r  i  a  •»  j  i.t.  i  j.  ddi.i.  -d.:!*  i.  v 

Bio^phioai  Sketch  of  the  Painter.  (Imperial  4to,  pp.  6«,  15s.)  m  Ireland,  we  read  On  the  last  page,  **the  British  Empiro 

•DU  J,  wSiii...  H.pwortb.-Th.  8«it»n.  (8t..  pp.  X.  M4. ...)  H.™t  Th*  psoplo  are,  on  the  whola,  contented  Tho 

and  Blackett.  gentry  and  the  clergy  do  their  duty.  Law  is  respected,  and 

J.XT*’”'* '■  “*  ”■  "I'gion  «  rererence.  It  i.  for  n.  a.  indiriduals,  each 

Enchanted  Crow,  The,  and  other  Famous  Fairy  Talss.  With  Illustrations  one  in  his  OWn  station,  to  act  the  part  of  Ohristian  men,  of 
by  Richard  Doyle.  (Foap.  8vo,  pp.  112.)  Dean  and  Son.  i  i  ‘  i.*  i  r  l  u  t  •  i  j  au 

*  Freeman,  Edward  A. — The  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  loyal  Subjects,  Oi  honourable  members  Of  society,  and  tho 

‘^qoS!S.  **  *“  *““®®  »9  ““y  “f«*y  “  ‘^i®  of  0°^  "•‘0“ 

Glsig,  Rev.  G.  R-— A  l^nool  History  of  England;  with  a  Copious  Cbro-  WO  thus  strive  to  serve.** 

nology.  Tables  of  Contemporary  Sovereigns,  and  Questions  for  Ttr  ^  ^  ai  .  -ar  -nr  •  i  *1 

Examination.  Nsw  Edition,  brought  down  to  1871.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  We  are  glad  to  860  that  Mr  Wrights  very  Simple  and 

Gregory,  Robert A re^We  ^ttsr  than  onr  Fathers?  or  a  Comparative  Sufficient  El&nwnts  of  Plane  Qeowetryf  \U  Which  EucUd  lA 
View  of  the  Soeial  Poeitien  of  England  at  the  Revolution  of  iGiM  treated  as  the  founder  but  not  the  finisher  of  the  science, 
and  at  the  Present  Time.  Four  Lectures  delivered  in  St  Paul's  lA- 

Cath>-drai,  November,  1871.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  vii,  HO,  3s.  6d.)  Parksr.  reached  a  second  edition.  Xhe  Sixth  edition  Of  Mr 

^  ^peering  ^s  Bright*s  Marlborough  French  Qrammar,  arranged,  for  boys 

Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Svo,  pp.  xvil,  .  i  i  ^  ^  i  i  ^ 

074, 3»^6  .)  Longmans.  in  classical  schools,  **  m  the  form  of  the  classical  grammars 

Jaoox,  Franois.— Secular  Annotations  on  Scripture  Texts.  Second  Series.  — UL  wKinh  thnw  nm  IiIcaIt  to  h«  nAnuAintod  ”  is  nn  Awnun 
(^rown  Svo,  pp.  vui,  155, 0s.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  wi^n  iney  are  iixeij  w)  oe  acqviauiMa,  IS  an  ezpan- 

Jealfkueon,  John  (>>rdy.— A  Woman  in  Spite  m  Herself.  In  Three  sion  of  its  predecessors. 

Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  325, 293. 300. 3ls.  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett.  i  i  i  i  .  -i  » 

Kentish,  ThomsA-^wsar  In  Britain.  A  Poem  in  Five  (jentoe.  (Feap.  The  sketch  of  Qervinus  s  Life  and  Work,  translated  from 

Leb.5l2iffima-‘oU»Q«SJrdOwTiiiu..  TmriM.dm.tb.owma.  German  of  Herr  BmU  Lehmann,  by  ^  Edith  Dixon, 
by  Edith  Dixon.  (Svo,  PP- 60,  Is.)  Chei^en  nnd  Hall.  ig  hardly  worthy  of  the  Subject,  but  it  directs  attentiOD  to 

Maclvor,  James. — Religious  Progress,  its  Criterion,  Instruments,  and  •  •  •  j  ‘a*  r  au  a  i.*  a  •  i  -a* 

Laws:  being  the  Suhstanoe  of  Smons  preach^  ia  the  Chapel  of  certain  opinions  and  coDvictious  of  the  great  historical  enUo 

Lon^aS?*^***’  ^  ****'  “•  that  are  not  widely  known,  and  that  may  be  interesting,  to 

Maine,  E.^-- Annie,  an  Excellent  Person.”  (Crown  srotpp.  311,  ios.6d.)  Englishmen.  It  was  the  chief  aim  of  Oervinus's  teaching 
M.r^t‘si£lett:  Im.  (Crow.  8to.  pp.  82.)  throughout  a  Utorary  career  whioh  began  upwardi  of  forty 

*i“«^^Gsraid.— Coueeming  BpirituaUsm.  (24ino,  pp.  vUi,  120,  2s.)  years  ago,  and  ended  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  to  direct  the- 

Pipits,  The.  By  the  Author  of  *-Cawi  Caw  I’  (4to.  pp.  28,  15  plates.)  energies  of  his  countrymen  to  the  interests  of  the  present, 

pi«.ui:n"HSidv*iS3;  .f  Prom  m.d  v.m.  (8t..  pp.  .24,  m.  8d,)  to  urge  that  »  every  power  in  the  Aould 

Heniw  8.  King  and  Co.  ium  itself  energetically  to  pohtical  life.  With  regard  to 

the  future  of  Germany,  Gervinu.  ..id,  ”  The  hietory  ef 

by  WiUiam  Germany  since  the  Beformation  has  taken  the  same  course, 
Uuggina  \4ith  Illustrations.  (8vo,  pp.  xxvi.  0'>i.  iss )  Longmans.  i  i  u  a  i  i  au  u*  a  rn  i  j  j 

?oott,  Patrick.— The  Dream  and  the  D^,  and  other  Pomas.  (Fcap.  ivo,  ^  regularly,  but  more  slowly,  as  the  history  of  England  and 

!iiow^fviS’.i5  K3y"i^'."S,d*MhiJ  r.mou  Prirr  Trim,  witb  111...  France.  She  has  drawn  forward  through  reUgiou.  freedom 
tratioos  by  Richard  Dovie.  Fosp.  svo.pp.  112.)  Deaa  and  8oa.  (Beformstion)  and  literary  freedom  (literature-period  of 

’”"‘(clSw.Wp”Ti?'i4'‘'3?iS^  to®"  “*  “®*““  ‘‘“‘-“'to-  the  last  centunr)  to  the  threshold  of  State  freedom,  end 
****’*£  ^dT^^nTa^n  Low  and^).*^********  Stories.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  289,  allows  US  to  hope  that  we  shall  attain  this  in  a  degree  which 
raine.  H.  A.— iilsto^  oT  Eogiish  Litsratan.  Traasiatod  by  H.  Van  the  fundamental  preparations  promise.**  But  perhaps  ths 
viMJ5?“i,orif_won'd.'5 "S remarkable  passages  from  Gervinua’.  writing.,  quoted 
and  Co  ^*****  (<-’Fown  Svo.  pp.  xii.  S'K),  12s.  6d.)  8ampson  Low  in  this  pamphlet,  are  those  taken  from  hxs  study  of  the 
Vright,  Richard  P.-The  Elemenu  of  Plane  Geometry  for  the  Use  of  character  of  Forster.  As  showing  how  much  importance 

Gerrinua  attachi^  to  the  repubUean  form  government 
(•  These  books  are  rcea-rved  for  separau  notice.]  the  following  18  interesting: — **  He  (Forster)  did  DOt  Wish 


Keini  of  J!;iuaD«tn,  laoo-s,  preeervea  m  tne  Btace  raper  uepartment 
of  H.M.  Public  Record  Olllee.  (Imperial  Svo,  pp.  xxxi,  037,  10e.) 
Longmans. 

Culture  of  Pleasure,  The ;  or.  The  Enjoyment  of  Life  in  its  Soeial  and 
Religious  Aspe^.  Bv  the  Author  of  ’  Ths  Mlysge  of  Lift.’  (Crown 
Svo,  pp.  XX,  417.)-  Nisbet. 

Daffome,  James. — Pictures  by  Daniel  Maellse:  with  Descriptions  and  a 
Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Painter.  Umperiai  4to,  pp.  60,  15s.) 
Virtue. 

*Dixon,  William  Hspworth.— Ths  Swltssrs.  (8to,  pp.  x,  304, 15s.)  Hurst 
and  Blackett. 

*Dry8dale,  J.— Life  and  the  Equivalence  of  Force.  Parts  I.  and  II.  (Svo, 
pp.  204,  2s.)  Turner  and  Co. 

Enchanted  Crow,  The,  and  other  Famous  Fairy  Talss.  With  Illustrations 
by  Richard  Doyle.  (Few.  8vo,  pp.  112.)  Dean  and  Son. 

*Freeman,  Edward  A.— The  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England, 
its  Causes  and  Results.  Volume  IV.  The  Reigu  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  (Svo,  pp.  xxxvi,  827,  21s.)  Macmillan. 

Glsig,  Rev.  G.  R.— A  School  History  of  England;  with  a  C!opioas  Chro¬ 
nology,  Tables  of  Contemporary  Sovereigns,  and  Questions  for 
Examination.  Nsw  Edition,  bro^ht  down  to  1871.  (C^rown  Svo,  pp. 
xii,  691.  6s.)  Longmans. 

Gregory,  Robert.-^  A  re  We  Better  than  onr  Fathers?  or  a  Comparative 
View  of  the  Soeial  Poeitien  of  England  at  the  Revolution  of  IGiM 
and  at  the  Present  Time.  Four  Lecturee  delivered  in  St  Paul's 
Cath  -dral,  November,  1871.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  vii,  110,  3s.  6d.)  Parksr. 

*Harriaou.  John. — An  Answer  to  Dr  Puaey’s  Challenge  respecting  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence.  In  Two  Volumes.  (8vo,  pp.  xvli, 
674,  31^6  .)  Longmans. 

Jacox,  Franeis.— Secular  Annotations  on  Scripture  Texts.  Second  Series. 
((;rown  Svo,  pp.  viii,  355, 0s.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

•Jealllraeon,  John  (>>rdy.— A  Woman  in  Spite  of  Herself.  In  Three 
Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  325, 293, 306.  sls.  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett, 
tish,  Thomas.— Cwear  In  Britain.  A  P( 


Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  325, 293, 306.  Sls.  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
Kentish,  Thomas. — Cwsarln  Britain.  A  Poem  in  Five  (Jentoe.  (Feap. 
Svo,  pp.  213,  6s.)  Longmans. 

Lehmann,  Emil.  —Georg  Gotthold  Gervlnus.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Edith  Dixon.  (Svo,  pp.  60,  la.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

^Maclvor,  James. — Relijrious  Proi^sf,  its  Criterion,  Instruments,  and 
Laws :  being  the  S^uhstanoe  of  Sermons  preachM  ia  the  Chapel  oi 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  VoL  L  (Svo,  pp.  xx,  460,  olxii,  1^.) 
Longmans. 

Maine,  E.  S. — Annie,  ”  an  Exeellent  Person.”  (Crown  Sro,  pp.  313, 10s.  6d.) 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Margaret  Sonnets,  The.  Private  IssuA  (Crown  Svo.  pp.  82.) 

Massey,  Gerald. — Coucemiag  Spiritualism.  (24mo,  pp.  vlii,  120,  2s.) 
Bums. 

Pipits.  The.  Bv  the  Author  of  *^Cawl  Caw!’  (4to,  pp.  28,  15  platea.) 
Glaigow:  Macklebose. 

Pleasure :  A  Holiday  Book  of  Prose  and  Verse.  (Sro,  pp.  124,  is.  6d.) 
Heniy  8.  King  and  Co. 

*Scbellen,  Dr  H. — Spectrum  Analysis  in  its  Application  to  Terrestrial  Snb- 
stances  and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  tue  Heavenly  Bodies.  Trans- 
‘  lated  by  Jane  and  Caroline  Lassell.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  William 
Uuggina  With  Illustrations.  (Svo,  pp.  xxvi,  6»2, 18s  )  Longmans. 
Scott,  Patrick.— The  Dream  and  the  Deed,  and  other  Poema  (Feap.  Svo, 
pp.  177.)  Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

Snow-White  and  Rosy  Red,  and  other  Famous  Fairy  Tales.  With  Illus. 
tratioos  by  Richard  Doyle.  Feap.  8vo.pp.  112.)  Dean  and  Son. 


pp.  177.)  Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

Snow-White  and  Rosy  Red,  and  other  Famous  Fairy  Tales.  With  Illus. 
tratioos  by  Richard  Doyle.  Feap.  8vo.pp.  112.)  Dean  nnd  Son. 

*  Somerset,  the  Duke  of. — (Jhristian  Theology  and  Modem  Scepticism. 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  vi,  180.)  James  Bain. 

Stows.  Harriet  Be^-cher.— Oldtown  FUsside  Stories.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  289, 
Ss.  fed.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

*Taine.  H.  A. — History  of  English  Litsratars.  Tmnainted  by  H.  Van 
Laun.  Vol.  II.  (Svo,  pp.  550, 12s.)  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

Vlardot,  Loais. — Wonders  of  Sculpture.  Illustrated  with  Sixty -two 
Knumvlngs.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  xii.  S'K),  12s.  6d.)  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

Wright,  Richard  P.-The  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry  for  the  Use  of 
^hools  and  Collegee.  With  a  Preface  by  T.  Aidier  Hirst.  Second 
Edition.  ((  rown  Svo,  pp.  xvi,  222.)  Longmans. 

£•  fhese  books  are  ren-rved  for  separaU  notice.] 
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THE  EXAMINER,  JANUARY  13,  1872. 


to  MO  the  eapal^tiaf  of  tho  haman  being  for  perfecting 
himself  condemaed  to  sleep ;  the  free  actirity  of  ciyilised 
States  alone  had  charms  for  him,  and  he  feared  the  result 
of  all  arbitrary  power,  which  makes  men  less  feeling,  more 
indifferent,  poorer,  than  nature  had  made  them.*'  Forster’s 
definition  of  a  republic,  we  may  explain,  included  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy. 

Canon  Gregory's  four  lectures.  Are  we  better  than  our 
Fathers  t  attracted  quite  as  much  attention  when  they  were 
delirered  in  St  Paul’s  last  Norember,  as  they  deserred  for 
any  merits  or  demerits  in  the  lectures  themseWes.  But 
they  are  very  important  as  marking  the  commencement  of 
almost  a  new  morement  in  the  Church,  whose  clergjonen 
are  now  beginning  to  see  that,  for  their  own  safety  at  any 
rate,  it  is  desirable  they  should  use  the  **  sacred  edi¬ 
fices,”  as  Canon  Gregory  says,  ”  for  the  consideration  of 
questions  directly  bearing  on  the  prominent  social  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  day,  and  so,  necessarily,  on  the  moral  well-being 
of  our  people.”  The  next  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  ”  con¬ 
sider  ”  these  questions  honestly. 

The  Ber.  Francis  Jacox’s  Secular  Annotations  on'lScrip- 
lure  Texts  are  excellent  little  sermons  marked  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  good  sense  and  the  versatility  of  quotation  to  which 
we  lately  called  attention  when  noticing  two  other  of  his 
books. 

The  Culture  of  Pleasure  is  described  by  its  author  as  a 
treatise  on  ”  the  science  of  so  developing  and  training  the 
manifold  forms  of  pleasure  which  nature  has  given  us  as 
to  cultivate  them  into  rational  happiness.”  We  should 
rather  call  it  a  new  gathering  of  anecdotes,  with  religious 
but  kindly  moralising  freely  interspersed,  to  illustrate  such 
subjects  as  **  The  Infiuence  of  Money  on  Happiness,” 
**  The  Pleasures  of  Beputation,”  and  ”  Love  as  a  Source  of 
Pleasure.” 

In  The  Bavarian  Highlands  and  the  Ober-Ammergau 
Passion  Play,  we  have  a  very  interesting  description  of  the 
strange  miracle-play  that  has  been  occasionally  performed 
at  Ammergau  during  the  past  two  summers,  together  with  a 
few  notes  on  the  district  in  which  it  was  produced,  and  the 
people  whom  it  was  primarily  designed  to  entertain  and 
instruct. 

The  growth  of  spirituaUstic  literature  is  alarming.  In 
Psychic  Force  Mr  Orookes  defends  himself  against  the 
strictures  of  the  Quarterly  reviewer.  This  pamphlet  is,  at 
any  rate,  better  worded  and  more  sensible  than  Mr  Gerald 
Massey’s  Concerning  Spiritualism,  which  is,  alas,  only  the 
prelude  to  a  larger  work.  ”  I  have  had  a  very  peculiar 
experience  of  abnormal  phenomena,”  says  Mr  Massey, 

and  mean  to  tell  my  story  some  day ;  but  the  time  is  not 
quite  ripe,  and  I  am  not  yet  ready.”  In  the  meanwhile, 
he  gives  us  an  incoherent  jumble  of  prose  and  verse. 
Among  much  else  Mr  Blassey  offers  proof  that  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  satisfactory  to  spiritualists — that  is,  his  mere 
fanciful  impression — that  Marlowe  was  a  spiritualist ;  for 
was  not  Marlowe  the  rival  poet  of  whom  Shakespeare  said 
in  his  86th  sonnet, — 

Was  it  his  spirit  by  spirits  taught  to  write. 

And  abore  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead? 

It  is  satisfactory  that  all  the  modern  rhymsters  are  not 
erased  with  spiritualism.  At  present,  their  profuse  utter¬ 
ances,  if  not  often  of  much  value,  are  generally  harmless. 
Four  new  volumes  of  verse  and  a  second  edition  issued  this 
week  are  before  us.  The  best  in  every  way  is  Mr  Kentish’s 
Coesar  in  Britain,  which,  in  five  cantos,  sets  forth  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  **  British  warriors,”  banded  tether  under  Druid 
^idanoe  to  repel  the  first  aggression  of  C»sar.  It  is  an 
interesting  tale,  which  may  help  its  readers  to  realise,  if  not 
the  actual  state  of  civilisation  in  this  island  in  the  pre- 
Boman  times,  the  romantic  views  about  it  advanced  by  such 
bards  as  Taliesin. 

The  Margaret  Sonnets,  eighty-two  in  number,  are  to 
illustrate  the  moods  of  a  modem  lover,  whose  Margaret 
receifes  neither  such  violent  nor  such  poetical  honuge 
as  the  heroines  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  albeit  the  author 
declares  that— 


.  .  When  death  my  spirit  shall  release. 
Unresting  I  shall  roam  and  find  no  peace, 
Unless  some  echo  from  the  Toice  of  fame 
Shall  tell  me  I  have  matched  Margare 
With  names  of  Laura  and  fair  Beatrice. 


;'s  name 


Nearly  half  of  Mr  Patrick  Scott’s  The  Bream  and  the 
Deed,  and  other  Poems,  consists  of  the^  pleawntly  and 
simply-told  love-story  that  gives  its  leading  title  to  the 
book.  **  The  World’s  Exhibition,”  which  nearly  fills  the 
other  half,  is  a  mild  satire  on  the  present  state  of  society, 
easy  to  read  and  generally  good-natured.  Mr  Scott  is  not  a 
poet,  but  ho  writes  verse  about  as  well  as  others  write 
prose. 

Childe  Malveme  is  an  imitation,  though  not  quite  in  the 
metre  and  not  at  all  in  the  temper,  of  ”  Childe  Harold.** 
There  is  enough  neatness  in  its  rhyming  to  make  it  read¬ 
able,  and  it  can  be  read  in  half-an-hour.  ^  The  ”  other 
poems  **  that  follow  it  are  short  and  unambitious.  One  of 
them  is  ”  A  Letter  to  an  Eton  Boy,  K.S.,  on  Threepenny 
Day.*' 

That  Mr  Oollinson’s  Autumn  Leaves  have  some  admirers 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  have  reached  a  second 
edition.  The  author  is  eccentric,  but  perhaps  prophetic,  in 
hoping  that  some  of  his  “  autumn  leaves  *’  will  the  turbid 
river  seek,  amidst  the  rustling  sedge,**  and 
Some  in  the  city’s  close-pent  street, 

Amidst  the  clamour  load. 

Trampled  beneath  the  harrying  feet 
Of  the  rast  heedless  crowd. 

Pleasure  is  a  rather  late,  but  very  acceptable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  annuals,  most  of  which  appeared 
some  few  weeks  ago.  Among  its  contents  are  a  poem  and 
a  short  sketch  by  Mrs  Norton,  an  essay  by  Canon  Kingsley, 
and  **  Tristram  and  Iseult,  a  prelude  to  an  unfinished  Poem,’* 
by  Mr  Swinburne,  who  here  sings  of 

Lore,  that  is  the  first  and  last  of  all  things  made. 

The  light  that  moving  has  man's  life  for  shade  : 

.  .  So  strong  that  heaven,  could  love  bid  heaven  farewell, 
Woald  tarn  to  fruitless  and  unflowering  hell ; 

So  sweet  that  hell,  to  hell  could  love  be  given. 

Would  turn  to  splendid  and  sonorous  heaven. 

Among  other  Christmas  books,  published  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  are  two  dainty  little  volumes,  illustrated  by  Mr 
Bichard  Doyle,  Snow-White  and  Eosy-Bed,  and  other 
Famous  Fairy  Tales,  and  The  Enchant^  Crow  and  other 
Famous  Fairy  Tales,  the  contents  of  which  are  translated 
from  Danish,  Swedish,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  other 
sources.  One  even,  **  The  Twelve  Lost  Princesses  and  the 
Wizard  King,”  is  from  an  African  original.  All  seem  to 
be  prettily  rendered,  and  most  of  them  will  be  new  to  the 
young  refers  who  will  do  well  to  study  them  before  the 
holidays  are  over. 

**  As  grandmothers  rummage  their  piece-bags  and  bundles 
in  search  of  gay  odds  and  ends  to  make  gifts  with  which 
to  fill  the  little  stockings  that  hang  all  in  a  row  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  so  I  have  gathered  together  some  stories,  old  and 
new,  to  amuse  the  large  family  that  has  so  rapidly  and 
beautifully  grown  up  al^ut  me.”  That  sentence  from  the 
preface  to  Mrs  Alcott’s  Aunt  Jo's  Scrap-Bag  modestly 
indicates  the  nature  of  its  contents.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  Mrs  Alcott  had  not  a  large  family  of  young 
readers,  eager  to  enjoy  everything  she  provides  for  them ;  and 
the  fourteen  stories  here  given  will  not  dissappoint  them. 
They  are  all  the  more  welcome  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
because  of  the  flavour  of  American  life  that  is  in  most  of 
them.  They  are  more  wholesome,  and  palatable  as  well, 
than  the  tales — ^intended,  perhaps,  for  somewhat  older 
readers— contained  in  Mrs  Stowe’s  kindred  volume  of  Ofef- 
toum  Fireside  Stories. 

In  Mrs  Chisholm’s  Little  Plays  for  Little  Folk  are 
dramatised,  ”  in  so  simple  a  manner  that  children  may 
easily  learn  the  parts,  and  represent  the  characters  them¬ 
selves,”  two  Arabian  Nights’  stories,  here  entitled  ”  The 
Hunchback  **  and  ”  The  Prince  with  the  Nose,”  and  an 
episode  in  the  life  of  Marie  Antoinette,  called  ”The 
Fairy.”  Two  of  these  are  adapted  to  English  scenes,  and 
rendered  easy  for  English  acting. 

Miss  Comer’s  Brown  Dwarf  is  a  fairy  tale  in  words  of 
one  syllable,  and  Mrs  Cousins’s  Dogs  of  St  Bernard  if  a 
story  in  rhyme.  Both  are  supplied  with  showy  but  inar¬ 
tistic  illustrations  printed  in  oU-colours. 

LITEKABY  NOTEa 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  has  published  a  small  but  very  re¬ 
markable  book  on  ‘Christian  Theology  and  Modem 
Scepticism,*  which  we  shall  notice  next  we^.  Its  purpose  is 
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clearly  indicated  in  the  Preface  :  “  For  many  years  past 
religious  questions  have  incessantly  interfered  with  the  social 
and  educjitional  improvement  of  the  community.  Instead  of 
gradually  diminishing  in  their  effects,  these  causes  of  disturb¬ 
ance  seem  to  be  increasing.  A  politician  would  gladly  avoid 
touching  these  thorny  subjects,  but  he  observes  that  the 
religious  teachers  never  cease  from  intermeddling  with 
politics.  The  Church  of  Koine,  as  in  olden  times,  pours  im- 
l^cations  on  our  heads ;  and  the  Koman  Catholic  Clergy  in 
the  United  Kingdom  administer  the  same  balm  in  a  more  in¬ 
convenient  form.  The  Established  Church  distracts  us  with 
so  many  doctrinal  disputes  and  perplexing  doubts,  that  we 
almost  wish  she  would  slumber  again,  as  ^e  did  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  century.  The  Nonconformists  appear 
to  be  exasperated,  and  threaten  to  upset  everything  from  the 
village-school  to  the  Cabinet,  unless  they  are  allowed  to  have 
their  own  way.  All  these  convulsive  movements  are  symp¬ 
toms  of  mental  disquietude,  which  forebodes  a  religious 
cliangc.  Meanwhile,  every  Protestant  may  exercise  his 
private  judgment ;  and  since  inquiry  cannot  easily  make 
matters  worse,  let  us  again  examine  into  the  fountain-head 
of  all  these  differences,  and  see  whether  there  is  any  possible 
solution  at  least  of  the  Protestant  difficulties.  We  live  in  an 
age  of  free  thinking  aud  plain  speaking,  'rar&  temporum 
felicitate,  ubi  sentire  quas  velis,  et,  quae  sentias  dicere,  licet.^  ” 

A  very  interesting  work  by  Sir  Henry  Maine,  entitled 
**  Modern  Indian  Problems,”  is  shortly  to  be  published  by 
Mr  Murray.  A  work  on  the  Government  of  India,  by  Mr 
W.  M'Culloch  Torrens,  M.P.,  is  also  announced.  Messrs 
A.  and  C.  Black  propose  to  publish  a  uniform  edition  of  all 
Lord  Brougham’s  works.  Mr  Morris’s  “  Earthly  Paradise  ” 
is  to  be  issued  in  ten  monthly  parts,  of  which  the  first,  con-  > 
taining  two  of  the  twenty-five  tales,  will  be  ready  in  a  fort¬ 
night  The  Sailing  of  the  Swallow,”  the  first  instalment  of 
Mr  Swinburne’s  new  poem,  is  to  be  published  shortly. 

Ladies*  Classes  at  Umivebsitt  College,  London. — The 
result  of  an  experiment  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
session  by  the  London  Ladies’  Educational  Association,  with  the 
support  of  the  whole  body  of  Professors  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts 
and  Science  at  University  College,  is  as  follows  : — Eighteen  classes 
for  ladies  were  announced  for  the  term  ending  at  Christmas ;  each 
was  to  be  taught  by  the  Professor  of  its  subject  in  the  College, 
and  in  a  lecture-room  within  the  College  walls.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  ladies  attended  regularly  at  the  College  during  the 
term  from  October  to  Christmas  at  one  or  more  of  these  courses 
of  lectures.  The  199  ladies  took  2G4  tickets.  Two  took  tickets 
for  classes  in  five  subjects,  two  for  classes  in  four  subjects,  nine 
for  classes  in  three  subjects,  thirty-five  for  classes  in  two  subjects, 
and  the  number  in  attendance  each  upon  one  class  was  149. 
Every  one  of  the  proposed  eighteen  classes  had  some  to  attend  it, 
and  was  held.  Not  only  are  these  courses  to  be  continued 
throughout  the  next  term,  which  extends  from  the  15th  of 
January  to  the  23rd  of  March,  but  new  classes,  which  were 
announced  for  the  second  term  only,  are  now  opened,  and  to  all 
the  lectures  new  entries  are  being  received.  To  the  199  who  have 
been  attending  lectures  at  University  College  during  Michaelmas 
term,  are  to  be  added  20  ladies  who  have  been  during  the  same  term 
among  the  students  in  the  Fine  Art  Department,  lately  founded 
in  the  College  the  munificent  bequest  of  Mr  Felix  Slade.  The 
Council  of  the  College  has  also  permitted  the  experiment  of  an 
admission  of  male  and  female  students  to  the  same  course  of  lec- 
tnres  in  the  classes  of  Hebrew  and  Political  Economy.  As  far  as 
this  experiment  is  tried,  it  is  tried  fairly  and  fully.  At  the  ses- 
won  of  Council  on  the  6th  of  January,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
Bicardo  ^holarship  is  open  to  competition  among  all  students  of 
the  Political  Ek:onomy  class,  without  regard  to  sex. 

Notice. — The  Title-Page  and  Index  of  The  Examiner 
for  the  year  1871  ia  issued  with  this  number.  Subscribers 
not  receiving  a  copy  can  have  it  forwarded  on  application 
to  the  Publisher,  9  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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THE  8APE  HOirSEEOLD  DI8IHFE0TAHT. 

CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 

CHLORALUM  is  Non- poisonous. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDER— WOOL. 

THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Wlneheeter-strcet  buildings . 
Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  cloth,  is.  6<L ;  by  post,  la  8d., 

gout  and  rheumatic  gout. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURE. 

..  .  By  W-  FOAKES.  M.D. 

“  fl*  «  I  f***-^?  instruct  iU  readers.”— Morning  Post 

tossy  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett  are,  we  are  glad 

News!  the  medical  profession.  ’’—CUemlcaJ 

1-oodon:’  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  .12  Fleet  street 
May  be  had  from  all  BookseUers. 


NEW  WORKS. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXV.,  for 

JANUARY,  1872.  [On  Tuesday  next. 

CONTINTS: 

1.  Yule's  Edition  of  Marco  Polo, 

2.  Lsoe-Makii^  as  a  Fine  Art 

3.  Tyerman’s  Life  of  John  Wesley. 

4.  Tylor  on  Primitive  Culture. 

5.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  History  of  Painting. 

6.  Railwi^  Organisation  in  the  Late  War. 

7.  Irish  UniTersity  Education. 

*  •.  Grant's  Central  Provinces  of  India. 

9.  Mr  Browning’s  ‘  Balaustion.* 

10.  The  Church,  the  Land,  and  the  Liberals. 


LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK.  A  Poliical  Biography. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  DISRAELI.  Eighth  Edition,  revised,  and 
printed  uniformly  with  the  Cabinet  Edition  of  Mr  Disraeli's  NoveIn 
and  Tales.  Crown  8vo,  price  6s.  [On  the  2&th  instant. 


RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  Hbnrt 

HOLLAND,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &«.,  Pbysician-in-Ordinary  to  the- 
Queen.  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

RECREATIONS  of  an  INDIAN  OFFICIAL.  By 

Lieutenant-Colonel  MALLESON,  Bengal  Staff  Corpse  Guardian  to 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore.  Crown  8vo,  price  I2s.  6d. 

SCENES  in  the  SUNNT  SOUTH;  inolnding  th® 

Atlas  Mountains  and  the  Oases  of  the  Sahara  in  Algeria.  By  Lieut.- 
CoL  the  Hon.  G.  S.  VEREKER,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  2  vols.,  post  8vo,. 
price  21s. 

The  STORY  of  GAUTAMA  BUDDHA  and  his 

CREED ;  sn  Epic.  By  RICHARD  PHILLIPS.  Square  fesp.  Svo,. 
price  6s. 

LEADERS  of  PUBLIC  OPINION  in  IRELAND? 

SWIFT,  FLOOD,  GRATTAN,  O’CONNELL.  By  W.  E.  H.  LECKT,. 
M.A.  New  Edition,  revised  and  eularged.  Crown  8vo,  prise  7s.  6d., 

A  PLEA  for  the  HOME  GOVERNMENT  o£ 

IRELAND.  By  JOHN  GEORGE  MacCARTHY,  Author  of  *  Irish 
Land  Questions  Plainly  Stated  and  Answered,'  Ac.  8vo,  price  3b. 

RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS,  its  CRITERION,  In¬ 
struments,  and  LAWS.  By  JAMES  MacIVOR,  D.D. 
M.RI.A.  In  Two  Yolumes.  VoL  I.  The  Criterion  and  Im- 
struments  of  Religious  Progress.  8vo,  price  12s. 

THREE  CENTURIES  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURES 

By  C.  D.  YONGE,  Professor  of  Modem  History  and  English  Litera¬ 
ture.  Queen's  CoU^e,  Belfast  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

[On  Thursday  next. 

The  Rev.  G.  R.  GLEIG’S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  of 

ENGLAND.  New  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author  and  brought 
down  to  1871.  12mo,  price  6s. 

CHRIST  the  CONSOLER ;  a  Book  of  Comfort  for  the 

Sick.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  CAR¬ 
LISLE.  Small  8vo,  price  6c. 

The  HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  the 

ISRAELITES.  By  C.  and  A.  D£  ROTHSCHILD.  Abridged 
Edition,  in  0ns  Volume,  fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA 

CRITICALLY  EXAMINED.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  COLKNSO* 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  Part  VI.  The  Later  Lsgislation  of  the  Peu-  . 
tateuch.  8vo,  price  24a 

SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS  FAMILIARLY  EX- 

PLAINED.  By  Dr  H.  SCHELLEN.  Translated  by  JANE  and 
CAROLINE  LASSELL ;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  HUGGINS,. 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  13  Platea  (6Coloared)  ana‘223  Woodcuts.  8vo,. 
price  2M. 

SUPPLEMENT  to  WATTS’S  DICTIONARY  of 

CHEMISTRY ;  bringing  the  Record  of  Chemical  Discovery  down  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1»99.  By  HENRY  WATTS,  F.C.S.,  assisted  bj 
eminent  Scientific  and  Practical  Chemists.  8vo,  price  31s.  6d. 

[In  a  few  days. 


PEREIRA’S  ELEMENTS 


MATERIA 


[Nearly  ready . 

TECHNICAL  ARITHMETIC  and  MENSURATION. 

By  C.  W.  MEKRIFIELD,  F.B.S.  Being  the  Seventh  of  the  New 
*  Series  of  Text- Books  of  Science.  Hechanlesl  and  Physical,  edited  by 

T.  M.  GOODEVE,  M. A.  Small  8to,  price  Sa  6d. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  cf  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY.  In  Thirty-ons  entirelv  new  Hapa  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  G.  BUTLER,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  Liver¬ 
pool  Collage.  Imperial  4to,  price  8s.  6d.  sewed,  or  5a  cloth. 

[In  a  few  days. 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  TEXTS,  with  Vocabalaries. 

Edited  by  JOHN  T.  WHITE,  D.D.  Oxon.  32mo,  cloth 

HORACE— Book  Fxbst,  price  If. 

VIRQIL — JSNEID  Book  Sxcokd,  price  Is. 

GALLIC  WAM  Book  Tuiiu>,  price  9d. 

NEPOS— Militiades,  Cimon,  Pausanias,  and  Aristides,  9d. 
OVID— Select  Myths  from  the  Metamorphoses,  price  9d. 
PUJEDRUS— Selection  of  familiar  and  usually  read  Fables,  9d. 

Leodoai  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 
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THE  EXAMINER. 

rpHE  EXAMINER  has  appeared  In 
J.  Ml  eltwed  thape  tinoe  the  oommenoement 
of  iMt  yev.  Iiutaad  of  the  eixteea  pegM  to 
which  the  weekly  iaeae  had  prerlotulf  been 
limited,  twenty 'foar  imaller  pagta  are  now  ((Iren, 
with  the  oecaelonal  addition  of  fonr  or  eight ;  the 
Intention  being  that,  exclosire  of  the  epnoe  ooen* 
pied  by  adTertieementa,  an  arerage  of  twenty 
pagea  of  original  matter  ihall  be  famiabed  each 
week. 

Change  of  ontward  form,  however,  ia  only  a 
email  part  of  the  change  that  haa  been  onder- 
talmn.  **  The  main  objeeCl  of  Thi  BXAMiNEa 
newapaper,**  aaki  Laian  Homt  of  the  worii  which 
he  and  hie  brother  Joan  Hoirr  eommenoed  in 
Itoa,  **  irere  to  aaaiat  In  prodnoing  reform  in  Far- 
liament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general,  aapecially 
freedom  from  anpera titioa,  and  a  fuaion  of  literary 
taatee  into  all  rabjeota  whaterer.**  Great  adranoea 
bare  been  made  In  polltloal,  aoclal,  and  literary 
progreaa  daring  the  fonr  and-atxty  years  which 
the  lifetime  of  Tni  ExAMiHxa  already  eorere, 
and  many  good  refofma,  in  which  Lxion  Hunr, 
Albamt  FoNBLAifBVK,  and  thehraaaociatea  were 
pioneere,  hare  been  aclilered  t  bat  theee  reforma 
hare  only  prepared  the  way  for  othere  yet  to  be 
effected.  Thb  ExAMiwEn, in  accordance  with  ita 
•ortgfaal  priadplea  and  tradHIona,  attempta  to  do 
aa  ninoh  aaefril  oerrice  to  the  eauae  of  progreaa 
now  aa  ft  haa  done  la  former  yeara.  It  atrirea 
honedlf  Ohd  heartily  to  aid  lla  readera  in  forming 
aoaad  oplnlona  ooneeming  the  Important  erenta 
of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  anch  con* 
olaaiona  aa  may  promote  wlae  thought  and  fearleaa 
action  towarda  the  remoral  of  errora  and  abuaea 
from  which  the  world  atlU  aoffbra,  and  towarda 
the  dcrelopment  of  riewa  that  are  neoeaaary  to 
the  InereaMd  well-being  of  all  claaaei  of  aociety. 
Aa  Buny  independent  thiaken  giro  expreaalon  to 
their  oplnlona  in  the  pagea  of  The  Examiner, 
nnd  nona  of  thorn  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt 
la  made  to  obtain  eomplete  agreement  in  the 
rieara  put  fbrward «  but  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
olplea  which  prompt  them  there  ia  no  rariation. 

Tmb  examiner  ia  publiahrd  on  Saturdaya,  in 
time  for  the  early  morning  malla,  or  for 
delirary  with  the  daily  papera.  FBICE 
THREEPENCE. 

Hubacribera  may  hare  their  copiea  aent,  poet 
frwe,  (direct  from  the  Offloc,  No.  9  Wellington 
atreet,  htrand,  on  payment  in  adrance  of 
Sa.  9d.  a  quarter. 

ISSUE  of  1,000  000  Dollara  or  £400,000  STER¬ 
LING  SEVEN  per  CENT.  FIRST 
MORTGAGE  GOLD  BONDS 

< Doing  a  Flrat  Charge  of  £1,600  Sterling  per  Mile) 
or  THB 

Gilman,  clinton,  and 

SPRINGFIELD  RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

l.N  1,000  BONDS  of  1.000  DoIIare  or  £200  EACH 
TO  BEARER. 


l*riDcipe1  and  Intereat  parable  in  Gold  at  New 
York,  or,  at  tiie  Holder'a  option,  in  Htcrliog 
in  London,  at  the  Oflice  of  llcaeni  MORTON. 
ROSE,  aadCO.,  both  free  of  United  Statea 
and  liOcal  Taxea. 

Principal  payable  In  Gold  to  the  holdera,  by 
the  Oilman,  Clinton,  and  Springlleld  Railroad 
C'ompanr,  on  the  Iri  September,  1900,  or  at  Par, 
In  lawful  money  of  the  United  Statea,  by  the 
llUnoia  Central  Railroad  Companr  and  tha 
Plttaburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  St  Louia  Rail¬ 
road  C  Company  (teaaed  by  tha  Pennaylraala 
Central  Rating  Company), 

OntofFunda  to  ariae  and  to  be  ANNUALLY 
aat  aaldc  for  the  purpoae,  aa  per  accompany¬ 
ing  Cont^t. 

Intareat  HaU-yaarly,  on  the  lat  March  and  lat 
r^pUmber. 

The  Aral  Conpoo  being  payable  lat  March,  1172. 


ISSUE  PRICE  90  PER  CENT.,  OR  £180 
PER  BOND. 

Liu  CorpoN  nui  lat  Mabos,  18T2. 
Payabla  m  foUowa  t 

20  per  Cant,  or  £40  per  Bond,  on  Allotment. 

30  „  £00  lat  March,  lOTt. 

(Coupon,  £7  laaa  IneoBM-UL  being  allowed.) 

3®  w  £40  „  tod  April.  187*. 

»  M  £40  lat  M^,  1672. 

90  par  Cent  or  £190  par  Bond  (leu  Conpon  u 
abort). 


Payuenia  In  anticipation  of  Unpaid  Inatalmanto 
may  be  made  upon  allotment  or  on  either  of 
tha  abort  datea  nnder  diaoouat  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent  per  annum. 


Maaera  MORTON.  ROSE,  A  CO-  are  prepared 
to  reoelre  Bnbecrtptiona  for  the  abore  *.000,000 
dollar  Bonda  of  the  Oilmaa,  Clinton,  and  Spring- 
flcld  Railroad  Company. 

The  road  le  110  milce  in  length,  and  wm  opened 
throughout  for  traffic  in  ( >otooer  laat,  It  extenda 
from  Sprlngfleld.  the  capital  of  the  State  of  lUinoia, 
to  Oilman,  which  ia  the  point  of  Jnnetion  with 
the  Illinoia  Central  Railroad  leading  to  Chicago, 
and  alao  with  the  Linea  operated  or  leased  by  the 
Penneylranla  Railroad,  leading  to  the  aeaboard. 
It  wae  projected  by  the  Pennaylrania  Railroad 
Company  to  aecure  the  traffic  it  would  command. 


inpi 

centre,  at  the  City  of  Springfield.  It  wae  coh- 
aidered  ao  important  hr  tha  IlMnofa  Cantral  Rail¬ 
road  Compaq  to  acquire  an  interest  in  the  traffic 
eroMing  tne  State  from  Spriogflcld  to  Gilman  and 


FOUNDED  A  D.  1S44. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  PafUamant, 
25  and  26  Vic.,  eap.  74. 


eap.  74. 


T'HE  GREAT  BRITAIN  MUTUAL 

X  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  101 
dieapaide,  London. 

Chairman— ViacooNT  Kewrt,  M.P. 

Progreea  of  the  New  Buaineei  of  the  Society : 

Full  Annual  l*re-  i 

miums. 


Pittebnrgh,  UnelnnatL  and  St  Lonia  Road,  laaaed 
by  them),  th^  entered  into  a  Joint  agreement  with 
the  Gilman  Company,  dat<-d  the  1st  July  last,  to 
apply,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  reocipta  from  traffic,  inter¬ 
changed  between  them  in  terms  of  the  shore  eon- 
tract  (orer  a  eopjoined  ayatem  of  510  miles),  to  tha 
pnrehase  at  par  of  the  Bonda  now  offered,  in 
current  money  of  the  United  States,  with  aoemed 
interest  in  gold,  ^annual  drawings.  A  copy  of  this 
agreement  is  aflxed  to  each  B^d,  and  aecom- 
paniaa  this  Proapeotua. 

The  Bondholdeiu  haret^e  option  of  conrerting 
the  Bonda  into  Stock  in  terms  of  the  Bond,  aa 
well  an  the  option,  under  the  abore  agreement,  of 
accepting  par  In  earreacy  for  the  Bo^  annually 
drawn. 

The  new  and  direct  route  thus  opened  between 
Chicago  and  Springfield  ia  composed  as  followi : 


Illinoia.  The  distanre  from  Gilman,  Illinoia,  to 
Pittsburg,  Pennaylrania,  by  the  Ballroada  orer 
whieh  the  traffle  paaaea,  to  the  l*ennaylrania 
Central,  la  449  miles,  which,  with  61  miles  upon 
the  Illiaois  Cantral,  mak^e  530  miles,  orer  which 
tha  traffic  is  subject  to  the  aforesaid  agreement. 

The  local  buelness  of  the  road  which  trarersee 
diagonallr  the  "Grand  Prairie"  of  Illinois  Is  ex¬ 
pected  of  itself  to  support  the  Line,  which  wHl 
reecire.  in  addition,  the  tlirougb  traffic  thrown  on 
it  by  the  two  abore -named  well-known  and 
reeponslbla  Corporations. 

Tha  arcrage  net  earnings  per  mile  annually  of 
the  four  fwinclpal  Railways  in  Illinois  exceed 
4,000  dollars.  In  Gold,  while  theamount  required 
to  meet  the  interest  on  the  Bunds  now  offered 
is  about  1,270  dollars  per  mile. 

Taking  into  eonatderatlon  the  interest  aecmed, 
and  discount  on  prepayment,  the  Issue  price  of  the 
Ronds  is  reduceo  to  about  £  1 73  per  Bond,  yielding 
about  8^  per  cent,  intereat  per  annum. 

Ia  default  of  the  payment  of  the  amount  due 
on  allotment,  or  cf  any  instalment,  the  allotment 
and  all  payments  made  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture 

Gn  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  allotment. 
Scrip  Certifioates  to  Bearer  will  be  Issned  in  ex¬ 
change  for  allotment  letters,  and  these  will  be 
exchanged  for  Dafinitlre  Ronds  aa  coon  aa  posaible 
after  the  laaue  price  ia  paid. 

Copiaa  of  the  Mortgage  Deed  by  which  theae 
Bonda  oonstltate  a  first  chaige  on  the  franchises, 
line,  and  equipment  of  the  Company,  and  of  the 
Agi^ment  with  the  Illinoia  Central  and  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  8t  Louia  Railroad 
Companies,  can  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of 
Messrs  Bisehoff,  Bompas,  and  Biseboff.  Solicitors, 
4  Great  W incheater-street  buildings,  E.C. 

Proipeetnses  and  Forma  of  Application  may 
be  obtained  from  Meatrs  Morton,  Rose,  and  Co., 
Bartholomew  lane,  and  Messrs  Rob^  Benson 
and  Co.,  King'a  Anna  yard,  Moorgate  atreet,  by 
whom  Subscriptions  will  be  rcoelT^ 

nth  January,  1872. 


FORM  OP  APPLICATION. 

THE  OILMAN.  CLINTON.  AND  SPRING- 
FIELD  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Issne  of  *.000,000  Dollars  or  £400,000  Sterling 
ScTon  par  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds. 

No.... 

To  Maan  MORTON.  ROSE,  and  CO. 

.  .  .  reqaaat  that  you  will  allot 
£*00  Saeen  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds 
of  the  Gilman,  Clinton,  and  Springfield  Railroad 
Company,  In  aooordance  with  the  Prospectus 
laaaed  by  yon  dated  llth  Jannary,  187*.  and 
engage  to  accept  the  said  Bonds,  or  any 
leas  number  yon  may  allot  ,  and  to 

make  the  paynsente  thereon  in  accordance  with 
the  Prospeetna. 


ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


Great  Britain  fire 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
(Registered  under  the  Companies  Acta  of 
1863  and  1867) 

Head  OrriCE.-lOl  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON 

Capital,  £300,000,  in  60,ooo  Shares  of  £5  each. 

First  Mue  30,000  Shares 
10s.  per  share  to  be  paid  on  application ;  £1  on 
allotment ;  and  10s.  six  months  after  allotment. 

It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  no  frirther  call 
will  be  required. 

In  the  event  of  an  allotment  not  being  made, 
the  deposit  money  will  be  returned  without  any 
deduction. 

Trcstbbs. 

Viscount  Newry,  M.P. 

Rub«'rt  R.  Torrent  EJaq,,  M.P. 

Matthew  Hutton  Cbaytor,  Esq. 

DlltBCTORS. 

Viecount  Newry,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Great 
Britain  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society, 
Chairman. 

Robert  R.  Torrens,  Esq.,' 

M.l’.,  Deputy  •  Chair¬ 
man. 

William  Bum,  Esq. 

Vice-Admiral  ('urrie. 

Directors  Of  tha  Great 

George  R.  D.  Norton,  oomeiy. 

Peter  Hylands,  Ksq..  M.P. 

Thomas  C.  Simmons, 

James  Wright,  Esq. 

Benjamin  C.  Hargreares,  Esq.,  Llord'a. 

The  Iter.  Cliaries  Lee,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of 
Bilston. 

BANKBP8. 

THE  ALLIANCE  BANK.  Limited. 

BOLicnons. 

Messrs  Walter  I’rideanx  and  Son,  Goldsmiths* 
Hall  (Solicitors  to  the  Great  Britain  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  Society). 

SrRVBTOR. 

W.  W.  Gwytber,  Esq.,  12  Beaufort  buildings. 
Strand. 

BROKXRB. 

Messrs  Davleon  and  Jones,  38  Throgmorton  street. 

M  ANAOBR. 

Andrew  Francis. 

The  Great  Britain  Fire  Insurance  Cllompany 
will,  chiefly,  transact  business  in  that  branch  of 
Fire  Insurance  called  "Common,**  or  "House- 
hold,”  vis. Insurance  against  loae  by  Fire  of 
Dwelling  Houses  and  Shops,  with  their  Furniture 
and  contents. 

The  Great  Britain  Life  Assurance  Society  haa 
been  in  active  operation  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  Century.  It  transacts  at  the  present  time  a 
large,  thriving  and  profitable  business,  and  has 
Branch  Offices  and  Agencies,  numbering  more 
than  1,000,  in  the  principal  Towns  of  the  Unit^ 
Kingdom,— its  existing  members  holding  upwards 
of  ifiOO  Policies.  All  these  influential  connections 
will,  by  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  Life 
Society,  at  once  be  placed,  free  of  expense,  st  the 
disposal  of  the  Gn-at  Britain  Fire  Company.  TTie 
businsss  of  the  Fire  Company  will  likewise  ^ 


,  Lloyd's. 


ncumbent  of 


Name  at  full  leagth. 

Addrese  . 

Date . . . . 


two  Companies,  at  the  same  time,  being  totally 


inoome  and  profits. 

The  great  advantage  of  having  thus  ready  made 
to  its  nsnd,  both  without  expense  and  without 
liability,  oonnactions  so  valuable,  especially  such 
sn  extensive  network  of  well- approved  Agents 
throughout  England  and  Scotland,  is  obviously 
most  favourable  to  the  success  of  the  Great 


lUU 

Well-oouducted  Mre  Conipahiea  (and  chiefly 
those  whieh  are  combined  with  Life)  are  paying 
at  the  present  time  large  dividends  ranging  from 
’  10  to  so  high  a  figure  as  even  70  per  cent. 

The  liability  or  each  Shareholoer  will  be  strictly 
limited  to  the  actual  amount  of  his  shares. 

The  Sliares  are  being  freely  taken  up.  Appli¬ 
cation  for  those  remaining  to  be  made  to  the 
Brokers,  the  Bankers,  or  the  Manager  of  the 
Company,  at  its  Offices.  101  Cheapslde,  or  to  any 
of  the  Agento  of  the  Great  Britain  Life  Office 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Manager. 


II 
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ISSUE  OF  £4,000,000 

northern  pacific  railroad  first  mortgage 

LAND-GRANT  BONDS, 

^ured  by  a  First  Mortgage  upon  all  the  property  of  the  Corporation,  includiug  the  Boad,  Bolling  Stock  Equipments, 
Telegraph  Line,  &c.,  and  an  average  of  about  23,000  Acres  of  Land  for  every  Mile  of  Boad. 

IN  BONDS  TO  BEARER  OP  £200,  £100,  AND  £20. 

Principal  payable  1st  July,  1900,  and  Interest  at  7  8-10  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  payable  Half-yearly  on  lat  July 

and  1st  January  in  London. 


McMri.  JAT  COOKE,  MeCULLOCH,  and  CO.  are  autlioriaed  to  receire  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTIONS  for  the  abore  BONDS. 

TiM  Mine  price  it  U  per  cent.,  payable  aa  foHowe  s  — 

£S  per  cent,  on  Application. 

ElO  M  M  Allotment. 

£10  „  rt  8rd  April. 

£80  „  „  SrdMay. 

£80  „  H  SrdJnne. 

£30  M  M  let  July. 

£86  per  cent.,  thne  yielding  to  enbaeribrn  npwarde  of 
per  cent,  per  annnm  upon  tae  inTeatment,  with  the  farther  addition  of  16  per 
«ent.  OB  repayment  of  principel. 

Scrip  Certifleatee  will  be  iaaned  after  allotment  bearing  Coupon  doe  July  1, 
1878,  for  £8  lOi.  per  £300  Bond,  £l  6a.  per  £100  Bond,  and  5e.  per  £80  Bond; 
being  intereet  on  inatalmenta  at  the  rate  of  the  Bond. 

D  fcoant  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annom  will  be  allowed  on  paymonta  in 
£b1i  in  anticipation  of  the  inatalmenta.  . 

In  defanit  of  payment  of  any  inalalment  at  ita  dne  date,  the  allotment  will  be 
liable  to  cancellation,  and  all  preriona  paymenta  to  forlbitare. 

In  eaaea  where  no  ailotment  if  made  the  depocit  will  be  retamed  {  and  when  an 
allotment  Is  made  of  a  smaller  amount  than  that  applied  for,  the  onrplaa  depoait 
will  ho  appU^  towards  the  amount  payable  on  allotment. 

The  Scrip  Certificates  will  be  exchangad  for  bonds  as  early  aa  praeticablo  after 
'fail  payment  of  instalments.  .  . 

Tbia  Loan  is  part  of  an  anthorleed  isaoe  of  ten  millione  sterling,  which,  to- 

Cther  with  the  dollar  Bondt,  now  being  sold  in  America,  la  covered  by  tuo  Pirat 
orrgage,  under  which  the  teal  creation  of  Bonds  is  limited  to  flfnr  thousand  , 
dollars  per  mile  of  road.  No  farther  issue  will  be  made  in  Enrope  for  certainly 
•one  year,  and  probably  for  a  longer  period. 

In  addition  to  the  ninal  eectirity  cf  a  mortgage  npon  the  Railroad  and  its  equip* 
ment,  the  further  aecarity  of  600  acres  of  land  ie  reserved  by  the  terms  of  the 
Tmtt  Deed  agahiet  each  £800  (or  1,000  dole.)  Bond,  and  the  application  of  the  pro- 
eeeds  of  tb^  lands  (which  eennot  be  otherwiee  appropriate)  ie,  practically,  a 
49iakinf  Fund,  which  ie  expected  to  retire  the  Bonds  befoio  maturiU. 

The  management  of  the  Road,  aa  will  be  aeon  by  the  list  of  Directors,  la  in 
the  bands  of  men  of  the  blgbeet  ■  tending,  and  the  largest  experience  In  leading 
American  Raitoade. 

The  aal**#  of  the  Bonds  made  by  Heears  Jay  Cooke  and  Co.  in  the  United 
-Statee  already  exceed  10,000,000  dola 

Under  special  Act  of  Coiigrem,  the  Mortgage  hat  b^n  duly  execated  and  re* 
-corded,  end  deposited  whh  the  Seeretary  of  tua  Department  of  the  Interior  at 
Washington 

Copies  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  the  United  Sutee  authorising  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Company,  confirming  Its  Lan  I  Omat,  and  the  Issue  of  Its  mortgage, 
-dnly  authenticated  by  tlie  Secretary  of  State  under  his  official  sea',  and  other 
•docnnieDta,  may  be  examlMd  at  the  Offices  of  Messrs  W.  and  .U.  P.  Sharp,  No. 
"SI  Oraaham  House,  Old  Broad  street,  London,  E.C. 

Forma  of  Application  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs  Jay  Cooke,  MoCnllocb,  and 

<0. 

41  Lombard  street,  January  9.  1872. 


THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD— ITS  ROUTE,  LAND 
GRANT,  8ms. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  will  extend  from  Dnlutb,  on  Lake  Si^serior,  the 
'Western  bead  of  navigation  on  the  American  lakes,  to  Paget  Sound,  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  a  diatance  of  8,000  mllte,  the  coot  of  400  mike  of  which  hea  already 
%een  provided  in  the  United  Statee. 

The  rente  is  singularly  free  flrom  engineering  difficalties,  and  has  great  i^van- 
iagsa  from  ita  low  grades  and  comparative  exemption  from  snow,  the  higheat 
summit  crossed  being  8,800  feet  lower  than  the  hipest  levele  on  the  Union  and 
Central  Pacific  route. 

The  road  is  completed  aeroes  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  a  diatance  of  866  milee.  Contrmete  have  been  let  for  the  eonstmetion  of 
the  Dakota  division,  extending  fh>m  the  Red  River  to  the  Mieooun  (itX)  milea),  to 
be  flniehed  by  the  lat  of  Jaly  next.  A  aection  of  sixty -five  miles  is  being  built  at 
the  western  end,  between  the  (Columbia  River  and  Paget  Sound.  From  the  Dulnth 
Terminas  there  is  already  direct  communication  bv  rail  with  St.  Paul  and  Chicago. 
These  connections  will  be  mnltiplled  by  branch  roads  now  under  conetruetion,  and 
an  extension  of  one  of  these,  in  a  nortn- westerly  direction,  will  reach  the  frontier 
-of  the  British  province  of  Manitoba. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  hat  been  endowed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  with  a  grant  of  lands  eetimatod  at  about  sixty  million  acres. 

The  Bondaof  the  (kmpanyare  secured  by  a  firat  and  ouly  Mortgage  on  the  road, 
Ata  equipment  and  earnings,  and  by  a  Land  Grant  which,  on  the  completion  of  the 
road,  will  average  abont  88,000  acraa  to  each  mile  of  track. 

pt**  proceeds  of  the  lands,  it  ie  eetimated,  will  far  exceed  the  eoet  of  the  road 
and  ita  rquipmant.  llie  swool  lands  of  Minnesota  are  told  at  an  average  of 
w  dola.  ?0  per  acre.  The  lands  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  so  far  aa  sold, 
nave  averaged  4  dola.  46  per  acre.  Landi  of  Iowa  Railroade  vair  from  7  dole, 
to  11  dole,  per  acre.  Those  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  hava  averaged 
11  dola. 

The  ^nde  of  the  Northern  Peelfie  Railroad  are  iMood  on  a  baaia  of  2  dole,  per 
*»  1*'  •’ory  tbouvand  dollar  Bond  t‘»ore  will  always  be  ree  snred  600  acres 
or  land,  the  value  uf  which  will  increase  aa  settlement  and  eales  proeeed.  Tha 
noMs,  tht-refore,  are  a  nfe  Real  Estate  Mortgage,  m  well  as  a  first  lien  on  a 
<«mpleied  Railroad  and  iu  traffic. 

«**?rapt  from  United  States  taxation.  They  are  et  all  timae 
ra^vabh  at  110  U.S.  carrcncy  In  payment  fur  tha  Company*!  lands  at  their  cash 
tinatoes  are  required  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  all  aalee  of  lands  to  tha 
tk'  I  ^  *-'4  cancellation  of  the  Bonds,  and  to  the  payment  of  interest  thereon. 
Joe  und  grant  of  the  road,  therefore,  is  praetlcaLy  a  ainklng-fund,  the  operation 

”  ^  expected  to  cancel  and  retire  the  bonded  debt  before  It  reaches 

inatnu^. 


The  Inflax  of  popalatlon  on  the  line  of  the  road  more  than  keepa  pace  with  the 
wch  of  cons'raetloo .  Largo  qoantitles  of  the  Company’s  lanos  in  Minnesota 
have  been  sold  to  actaal  lettlora.  The  excellence  of  the  landi,  the  sainbrity  of 
the  clima'o,  and  the  diversity  of  natnral  reaonreea  within  the  territory  covered 
bT  the  grant,  are  reasons  for  expecting  en  exceedingly  rapid  growth  or  popnla- 
tion  and  traffic.  The  fr'eighi  charges  paid  by  the  mining  population  of  Montane, 
with  the  present  very  liimted  facilit  ea  of  tranatortation,  even  now  emonnt  to 
■everel  million  dollars  yearly;  and  the  expendltnree  of  the  United  Statee 
Oovernment,  for  the  transportation  of  auppliea,  have  in  twelve  months  exoeedel 
fire  mdiioB  doilarej  the  balk  of  which  bosinoN  will  revert  natorally  to  the 
Norihern  Pool  fie. 

Present  indications  ara  that  the  road  will  from  the  outsot  cnj<^  a  large  local 
traffic.  It  paases  thro^h  the  best  wheat-growing  region  in  the  world.  It  already 
ereaaea  the  Miaaissippi  and  the  Bed  River,  and  the  proposed  route  crosses  at 
iatervali  the  Miaaonri,  the  Tellowstone,  the  Clark,  the  Snake,  the  Colombia,  the 
Cowliti— all  navigable  itreame.  which  will  cheapen  the  cost  of  conetnietion  end 
!  lerve  es  feeders,  bringing  to  the  road  the  traffic  of  a  vast  country,  pre-eminently 
rich  in  natural  reaoureea. 

The  Aaiatio  trade  is  expected  to  yield  large  traffic.  By  the  existing  Tranf- 
Continental  route,  products  of  China  ana  Japan  are  transported  with  a 
rapidity  which  redaoee  the  time  from  Yokohama  to  Liverpool  to  fdrty-wercn 
days,  or  thirteen  days  lees  than  the  time  consumed  rlA  the  Sues  Onnal.  The 
completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Paget  Sound  wUl,  it  ie  calou- 
latea,  still  further  reduce  this  time  by  a  saving  of  700  miles  of  ocean  ^vel 
between  Japan  and  Paget  Sound,  as  compared  with  San  Franoiveo. 

Moreover,  the  Northern  Pacific  la  in  all  essential  respects  an  international 
enterprise,  whose  earlv  completion  will  strengthen  the  unity  and  promote 
the  prof|perity  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  render  aeccsaible  the  vast 
and  fertfle  portion  of  British  America  Which  extends  from  Winnipeg  to  the 
Rooky  Monotidns. 

Daring  this  season  of  1871,  six  lines  of  stesuners,  comprising  OTer20  flrst- 
elaes  veeeele,  plied  regularly  between  Duluth  and  Canadian  and  Ameriean 
ports.  Arrangements  already  entered  into  by  the  Hndeon  Bay  Company 
make  Dulath  the  base  of  their  trade  oommunioatione  with  Manitoba  and 
the  oonntlw  beyond.  « 

By  continuing  the  Northern  Paeifio  eastward  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the 
road  will  connect  with  the  Canadian  Railroad  syatem,  and  will  aasore  a 
direct  route  from  Paget  Sound  to  Montreal ;  thus  largely  increasing  the 
traffic  of  the  railroads  of  the  Dominion,  and  promoting  the  development 
British  American  interests. 

PBBSIDSIfT. 

J.  Gregory  Smith,  late  (Governor  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  U.S. 

VICB  PnESIDBNT. 

Richard  D.  Rice,  l*resident  of  Maine  Railroad. 

DIRBCTORfl. 

J.  (^go^Smlth,  President  of  the  Boston,  Vermont,  and  Oj^densborg 

Geo.  W.  Cam,  Frasident  of  tke  Pittsborg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago 
Railroad. 

8.  M.  Felton,  Vice-President  of  the  Lake  Superior  and  MtiMseippl 
Railroad. 

WuL  B.  Cgden,  late  Fresidfint  of  the  Chicago  and  North-Western  Rail¬ 
road. 

Richard  D.  Rioe^Presldent of  the  Maine  Railroad. 

Wm.  G.  Fargo,  President  of  Wells,  Fargo,  and  Co.’s  Express  Ompany. 

Wm.  Windom,  United  States  Senator  for  the  State  of  Minneeota. 

William  G.  Moorhead,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  B.  Wright,  Director  of  the  Warren  and  Franklin  Railroad. 

Thomas  H.  Canfield,  of  Vermont 

BenJ .  H.  Cheeney,  of  Boston,  Maas. 


F.  Billln 
James  S 


of  New  York, 
on,  of  Chicago. 

TaxAsvaia— . 


TaxAsvaia— A.  H.  Barney,  of  New  York. 

SacatTAar.— Samuel  Wilkeson,  (rf  New  York. 
laaiNKaa-iN-CaiBV.— W.  Milnor  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania, 
CoNSuxTiao  Eaaiaxta.— Edward  F.  Johnson,  of  New  York.  , 

TBU8TIBS  POR  B0a0H0LDlR8. 

Jay  Cooke;  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  President  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad 
— PblU^elphla,  Pa.,  U.S. 

FINANCIAL  AOINT8  FOR  ISSUE  AND  SALE  OF  BONDS. 

Jay  Cooke  and  Co.,  Bankers,  Philadelphia,  New  Yoik,  and  Washington. 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  LOAN. 

Form  or  Application. 


To  Meiers  Jay  Cooke  and  Co.,  41  Lombard-etreet,  £.C. 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  yon  £  ,  requeit 

that  yon  wlU  allot  to  £  nominal,  of  the  above 

Loan,  and  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same  or  any  smaller 

amount  that  may  be  allotted  to  ,  and  to  pay  the  balance  due  in 

respect  of  such  allotment,  aeou.  ilng  to  the  conditions  of  yonr  Prospectos 
of  the  9th  January,  1878.— Your  obedient  servant. 

Signature  In  full  . 


Address  in  /hll 
Date  . . 
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Nineteenth  annual 

WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET 
PKTIJRES  by  BRITIHII  aDd 
AKTI8T8.  t«  NOW  OPEN  at  th<-  FRENCH 
Ct  A  LEERY,  1*0  Pallmall.  from  IiaJf-paat  Mn« 
till  hAlf'putFiTt  o'clock.  Admiaaion,  li.  CaU- 
lOfM.fld. 


THE 


T>£V.  CHARLES  VOYSEY.— St 

Vi  Oconrr'a  Hall.  DIVINE  SERVICE 
EVERY  SUNDAY  MORNING  at  11.  Entrance 
for  free  admiaaion  In  Langham  place;  for  rraerved 
aeata  in  Mortimer  atreet.  Reaerrcd  aeata,  lOa.  Ad. 

Cr  quarter.— Apply  to  F.  A.  Hanbury,  Eaq., 
.A..  24  Old  aquare,  Linooln'a  inn.  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  “  Vojraey  Eatablialiment  Fund.”  Con- 
tributiona  to  thla  fund  to  be  sent  to  J.  Turlc, 
Eaq.,  M.D.,  M  Finchley  road,  N.W.,  Hon. 
Trcaaurer  pro  tern. 


LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSO¬ 

CIATION,  LONDON. 


The  leeturea  to  Ladiea  by  rrofeanora  of  Unlver- 
alty  College  on  Mathematica,  I'hraica,  Hygiene, 
Practical  Chamlatry,  (Jt'ology,  Botany,  Architec¬ 
ture,  Latin,  Hebrew.  Engliah.  French,  Italian 
and  German  Langiiagea  and  Literature.  Philo- 
fMtphy  of  Mind,  Juriaprudence,  Roman  Hlatory 
and  Conatitntional  Hiatory,  will  begin  at  Unlrer- 
aity  College  on  and  after  Monday,  January  15. 

Proapeetoaea.  elaaa  tirketa,  and  frei>  adralaaiona 
to  the  oitening  leeturea  to  be  had  of  the  Hon.  Sec., 
J.  K.  MYLNE,  Eaq.,  27  Oxford  square,  Hyde- 
park,  W. 


QUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY, 

ST  GEORGE'S  HALL.  L4NGHA.M 
PLACE.  Sunday  Aftemoona,  at  4  precisely. 

Twenty-four  Lectures  (in  Three  Series),  ending 
Mh  May,  1672,  will  be  giren. 

The  Second  Series  of  Eight  Lectures  will  be  as 
follows  : 

January,  14.— W.  B.  CARPENTER,  Eaq., 
M.D.,  F.R.8.,  F.L.H.,  on  "Epidemic  Deliialoiis,' 
with  a  Reference  to  *  Splrltuallatio '  Manifestar 
tiona." 

January  11. —  SEBASTIAN  EVANS.  Eaq., 
M.A.,  LL.D.  (Cambridge),  on  "King  Arthur; 
the  I^egand  and  its  Hlgniflcanee  in  Relation  to 
English  Life,  Past  and  rreaent.” 

January  28.— A.  11.  GREEN,  Eaq.,  M.A. (Cam¬ 
bridge),  F.Q  H.  (of  Iler  MaJeatT'a  c'eologieal  Sur¬ 
rey),  on  "Ice  as  a  Geological  Agent,  specially 
with  Regard  to  the  Way  in  which  it  has  left  its 
Mark  on  the  Scenery  of  the  British  Isles." 

February  4.-l*rofaasor  W.  A.  IirNTKR.  M.  A., 
on  "Stoicism,  Epicureanism,  and  Christianity, 
Compared  as  Moral  Systems." 

February  II.— T.  8.  COBBOLD,  Eaq..  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.L.8.  (Swin^  I.ecturcr  on  Geology, 
British  Museum),  on  "  The  Skeleton  of  the  Higher 
Vertebrates." 


Februa^  18.— LAWSON  TAIT.  Esq.,  on  "The 
Human  Hand,  as  Illustrating  the  l!^heme  of 
Creation." 

February  15.— Mrs  FAWCETT,  on  ••  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Women.” 

f  •  March  A— JON  A.  HJ  ALTA  LIN,  of  Iceland,  on 
*'  The  Icelandic  I^anguage  and  its  Similarity  to 
English— The  Literature  of  Iceland,  Old  and 
Modem.” 

Members’  annual  subscription,  £1.  Payment  at 
the  door,  Id.,  6d.,  and  (reeenred  scats)  Is. 


London  dialectical 

SOCIETY,  1  Adam  street,  Adclphl,  W.C. 

Wednesday,  January  ISth.— CHARLES  R. 
DRYHDALK,  Esq.,  M.D..  ‘n)n  Large  FaroiliM ; 
t'outradlctoiT  Opinions  of  J.  8.  Mill,  Gamier, 
and  Fawcett,  G.  Darwin,  II.  Spencer,  and 


F.  Newman. ' 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock  pre¬ 
cis  ly. 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD.  Hon.  Sec. 


T>0YAL  academy  of  ARTS, 

XV  BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

The  ExhibiUon  of  the  Works  of  the  Old  MasU-rs, 
together  with  works  of  deceased  Masters  of  the 
Hrtiish  Sekool,  is  NOW  OPEN.  Admittance 
((y<ua  Nine  till  Dusk),  One  Shilling.  Catalogue, 
Sixpence.  Season  Tickets,  Five  Shillings. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.. 

Secretary. 


XTational  institution  for 

i.N  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


PWTSICIAV— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS. 


LONDON  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 


WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE. 


E.\ECCTirK  Committee. 


Hon.  President -JOHN  STUART  MILL,  Esq. 


W,  D.  Christie,  Eaq.,  C.B. 

Mrs  II.  Fawcett. 

Thos.  Hare,  Esq. 

I’rofesaor  W.  A.  Hunter. 

J.  Macdonell,  Esq. 

Professor  O.  Croom  Robertson. 

Mrs  H.  8.  Roby. 

Wm.  T.  Thornton,  Esq. 

Mrs  Westlake. 

£.  D.  J.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Hon.  Secretaries.— Mrs  W.  BURBURY,and 
MUs  OR  ME,  61  Arenuc  road,  N.  W. 

Hon.  Treasurer.— Mrs  W.  BURBUUY,  15  St 
George's  terrace,  Gloucester  road,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  W. 

Members  of  the  Society  are  reminded  that  the 
annual  subscriptions  are  due,  and  may  be  sent  to 
th<>  Hon.  'I'reasurer.  Persons  may  b^ome  Mem- 
bi-ra,  who  approve  the  object  of  the  Society,  aud 
subscribe  la.  or  upwards  annually. 

A  number  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  have  kindly 
volnnteered  to  give  Lecturtu  on  the  Extension  of 
the  Parliamentary  Suffrage  to  Women  House¬ 
holders.  They  are  prepared  to  lecture  gratnitousiy 
to  Societies  or  Institutions  giving  Courses  of 
Public  Lectures.  Societies  desiring  to  itave  the 
benefit  of  such  Lectures  are  request  to  oominu- 
nicate  with  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Miss  Orme,  61  Avenue 
road,  N.W. 


T  ONDON  national  SOCIETY 

XJ  FOR  WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE. 

On  5foiiday  evening,  January  15th,  a  Public 
Meeting  will  Ix'  held  in  the  Holly  Rush  Assembly 
Room,  Hninpstead.  W.  D.  Christie,  Esq  ,  C.B., 
will  take  the  chair  at  6  o'clock,  p.ni.  The  Rev. 
James  Klrkman,  MIm  Beedy,  Mita  Blind,  Pro- 
fiutor  Robertson.  Professor  Hunter,  Mr  John 
Macdonell  and  others  will  address  the  Meeting. 
Admiaaion  free  to  the  body  of  the  Hall.  Keaer^’M 
tickets  (to  be  had  at  the  door)  Is. 


MALVERN  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERN  will  commence  on  Thursday 
25th  January. 


Cancer  hospital  (185i), 

Brompton,  and  167  liccadllly. 

The  late  Archbishem  of  CANTERBURY,  in  a 
Sermon  preached  by  Ilia  Grace  on  behalf  of  this 
Hospital,  said : 

"  There  it  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that 
to  which  this  Inatitution  is  B[^allT  devoted. 
From  the  first  aymptouis  of  attacx  one  long  course 
has  commonly  bwn  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death 
of  anguish.  Ckiuld  the  greatm'ss  of  the  suffering 
be  laid  befortt  you— could  you  be  shown  its  severity 
so  as  to  see  it  fn  Its  true  proportions  and  natural 
colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 
humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  th^  would 
think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  Bacrinoc  if,  at 
such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery ; 
and  yet  they  know  that  those  safferinga  exist  aa 
surely  aa  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes. 
This,  therefore,  la  a  cast  in  which  I  may  Justly 
ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the  relief 
afforded  br  this  Hospital  mar  more  nearlv 


afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

NEW  WARD  OPENED,  which  entails  amuch 
laner  expenditure. 

'Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Ilertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace.  8.  W. 

Bankers— Meaara  Omits  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-patients*  Establishment  and  Office,  187 
nocadilly  (opposite  to  Ik>nd  street^  W. 


The  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON 

AND  GLOBE  INSURANCECOMPANY. 
Comhlll,  Chariug-cross,  I..ondon ;  and  1,  Dale 
street.  Liverpool. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  February  24th, 
1671,  the  report  of  the  Directon  for  the  year  1870 
showed  that— 

The  Fire  Premiums  were .  £031,728 

The  New  Life  iVemiums,  £16,009;  and 

the  total  .  268,065 

The  Annuities  payable  .  56,157 

The  Invested  Funds . S.859.39t 


rpHE  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL 

X  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

London — 2  King  William  street. 
Glasgow— 50  West  George  street. 

FOR  FIRE.  LIFE,  AND  ANN  UlTII  S. 
Special  terms  for  the  assurance  of  yoong  lives. 
Life  premiums  for  foreign  residence  at  reduced 
rates. 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH, 

Secretary  and  Actuary. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY.  Established  im 
1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600, ooa  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  5J,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  Issue  D  KBKN- 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  throe  years  at  5^  per  cimt., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
for  longer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
Palmerston  buildings,  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  F  rom 
arapton.  BrindisL 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  i  day,  at  2  p.m. 


GIBRALTAR 
MALTA 
A  L  K  X  A  N 
DRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 
GALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 


day,  at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thurs¬ 
day,  at  2  p.m. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


^  Thursday, Jan.  I  Monday,  Jan. 
4,  at  2  p.m.,  15,  at  5  a  m., 

and  everyJ  and  every 
alternate]  alternate 
Thursday  Monday  thcre- 
j  thereafter.  J  after. 

1  Thursday,  Jan.)  Monday,  Jan. 
18,  at  2  p  m.,  29,  at  5  a.m., 

and  everyland  every 
four  th  Thurs- (  fourth  Mon- 
dav  there,  dav  there- 


1  Thursday,  Jan.)  Monday,  Jan. 

*j:sTBAi.iA 

four  th  Thurs- f  fourth  Mon- 
jjjy  there- 1  day  there- 

.  after.  J  after. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  cliarge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarkiug 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  BiUiter  street,  E.C.  (So  utb 
Italian  Railway  Office.) 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company's 
Offices.  122  Lcadenhall  street,  London,  or  Oriental 


Offices.  122  Lcadenhall  street 
place,  Southampton. 


>ndon,  or  Oriental 


3,859.392 


DEATH  OR  INJURY  FROM  ACCIOENT, 

WITH  THl  (X)1I8BQUBXT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  AIONEY, 

PBOVIDBD  FOB  BT  A  POUCT  OF  TUB 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Oompany, 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Air  ANIfDAL  PATMIKT  OP  £l  TO  £6  5S. 

Iir8UBBS£l,000  AT  OBATH,  OB  AH  ALLOWANCB  AT 
TUB  BATB  OP  £6  PBB  WBBK  POB  IHJUBT. 

£660.()00  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 

ONE  oat  of  every  IS  Annaal  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAB- 
For  partiealare  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Eailway  SUttoni.  to  the  Local  Agente, 
or  at  the  Ofieee, 

64  CoRNHiLL  A  10  Reqent  street, 
London* 

WILLIAM  J.  VI  AN,  Secretary 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray's.inn  road.  King's 
rroes,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre  strreC,  Aldgate,  On  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— tnomng  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  Ull 
Nine. 


Average  number  of  oaees  under  treatment  1,000 
weekly. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec. 


AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary  and 
Res  See. 

-  -  (OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

13HCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE  Lomhard  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  viul  ele- 

X  ttrea  and  lUe  ft  is  a  decided  tonic  and 

lisbed  London.  KsUb-  alterative  drau^t,  and  from  its  special  action  on 

Prumni  anJ  lihorai  during  the  process  oi  digestion  andaMimlla- 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary.  Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Dmggiste. 
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The  madras  irrigation  and 

CASAL  COMPANY. 

Tncnroomtcd  br  Special  Act  of  Parliament, 
liability  of  ewh  Shareholder  la 
limited  to  the  amount  unpaid  upon  hla  Sbarea. 
Tasue  of  £800,000  Additional  Capital,  In  80,000 
Shares  of  £10  each. 

In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Tneor^ratkm, 
iiitprcat  at  5  per  cent,  will  be  paid  half-yearly 
noon  each  Instalment  until  the  reallaation  of  proflta 
Kaal  to  that  per-oentaae.  P»ymen‘» 
of*?:!alli  will  be  rccelrM,  wd  will  bear  a  like  In- 
Jereit.  All  interest  ao  parable,  and  al^pon  the 
Soltal  already  iMued,  will  (If  ap  dealred)  be  re- 
tained  on  account  of  unpaid  Calls. 

DIBICTOM. 

James  Thomson,  K^.,  C*ialraan. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird-  M.P.  ^  „ 

Field-Marshal  Sir  George  Pollock, 

O.C.S.I..  Ac. 

Colonel  John  Grimes. 

Arthur  Hall,  Esq.  _____ 

abridged  prospectus. 

This  Company  has  for  aome  time  past  been 
«nm£ed  In  the  construction.  In  the  Madras  Pre> 
sldency,  of  a  Canal  of 

purposes  of  Irrigation  and  Narigation,  with  sub¬ 
sidiary  Channels.  It  has  now  completed  190  miles 
of  the  Main  Canal,  proceeding  through  the  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile  valley  of  the  Koondair  to  (or  near 
to)  the  town  of  Cuddapah,  and  also  of  nearly  400 
miles  of  the  minor  Canals. 

The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  CJompanr,  who, 
from  his  local  knowledge  and  past  experience.  Is 
well  fitted  to  pass  an  accurate  Judgment  in  the 
matter,  has  lately  given  much  attention  to  the 
qnestion  of  returns,  and  he  considers  that  a  net 
revenue  of  at  least  2.3  per  cent,  upon  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  past  and  intended  outlay  may  be  ultimately 
expected  from  irrigation  and  navigation  only. 

Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  may  now  be 
had  at  the  (Company’s  Offices,  8  and  9  Queen 
hwark  bridge,  London,  E.C, 


street  place,  Sontr 


RUPTURES— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 

TTrHITE’S  MOG-MAIN  LEVER 

V V  TRUSS  Is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Men  to  ho  the  most  enective  Invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  Its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  bv  the  MOfJ-M  AIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  mav  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  Inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  lOe.,  21a,  2fis.  6d.,  and 
2la  0d.  Postage  ftee. 

IVice  of  a  Double  Truss,  31a  6d.,  43s.,  and  52s.  fid. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  42s.  and  52s.  fid. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Pio^illy. 

TpLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

-lli  CAP.S.  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS, and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  fid., 
7a  fid.,  lOs.,  and  Ifis.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE.  MANUFACTURER.  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

*  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
oelebrat^  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauoea  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  tlie  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  Imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  fi  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauoe  are 
particnlarly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

EUzabeth  Lazevity. 


ATOTHING  IMPOSSIBLR— 

In  ’  AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  ouc  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each  ;  also  58.,  7s.  fid.,  and  15s.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order. — 
Angel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 


Aims 

E.C. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder ;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  IS.  fid.  each. — Angm  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 

ThR  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RE3TO- 

-L>l  RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical 

ilmating 


vousness,  depression  of  spirits,  and  premature 
exhaustion,  resulting  from  over-taxed  or  abused 
energies  whether  m  body  or  min^  restoring 
health,  strength,  and  vi^ur  in  a  few  weeks. 
Sold  in  boxes  at  4s.  fid.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  for 
158. ;  hr  post.  4s.  fid.  and  15«.  4d  ;  and  may  be 
had  of  all  chemists,  and  the  sole  agents,  Mr  E. 
CLEAVER,  fi3  Oxford  street,  and  MANN  and 
CO.,  39  Comhill,  London. 

DIIfNEFOltD’S  FtUIl)  MAOXSSIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Tliirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magoesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DZNNEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world 


KIN  AH  AN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
apirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 

WHISKIES. 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  ‘’Kinahan's  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

molesale  Depot,  fix  Great  Titohfield  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 


aUININE  WINE 


AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURII 
THE  LATE  WAR. 

»nd  expensive  forms  in  which  tl 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  oft( 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  su 
has  attended  WATERS'  QUINIX 
WINE  arises  from  its  careful  preparation  by  tl 
roanufa^urer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  suf 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative 
h.t  *i«**?^«*  the  public  to  see  that  th( 

have  Wa^rs’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result 
i^hanoery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicits 
«  !  *  “K  V  unprincipled  imiut 

\v?* all  in  the  m.mufactnre 
•1  Vil.  ffrooers  seU  Waters’  Quinine  Wiu 

3Ui.  per  dozen. 


WATEE8  and  WILLIAMS, 

OhlOINAL  MaKRUS, 

"Worcester  hou.sk.  34  eastciikap 

LOXD  >N. 

Agents— Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


FEAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALT  H. 

^HIS  excellent  ^  Family  Medicine  is 

-I-  the  most  effective  remeefy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddinsM,  spasms,  and  all  diW>rders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  or,  where  an  occa. 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing'can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  IJd.  and  2a.  9d.  per  box. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  thebeneiita 
-i-  which  the  science  of  modern  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  vears  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  oonsidereu  a  romance ; 
hut  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  persons  in  every  rank  of  lile,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  tlie  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use.  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtninod  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 


THE  BATHS, 

ST  IiAWBENCE-ON-SEA. 

THE  “GRANVILLE**  HOTEL. 

TABLI  D’HOTI  at  6.30. 

Boarding  Terms  £3  10s.  per  Week. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  •‘WOBOESTEBSBIBE.’’ 

Prononnoed  by  Connoisseurs  **Tbe  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  oiges- 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS*  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throoghoat 
the  World. 


1^(41  VS  V  ir 


JOSEPH  GILLOTrS 

BTSSXi  X>S^8. 
lots  by  >11  Pealft  thr—TlMwit  tlw  Wofl4. 


/YRNAMENTS  for  the  Drawinj;. 

room.  Library,  and  Dining-room,  eonsisting 
of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Candlesticks,  Ink¬ 
stands,  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Paper-weights, 
Watch-stands,  Ac.,  in  Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze, 
Eierbyshlre  Spar,  Ac.,  can  be  had  of  J.  TENN  ANT» 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.G. 


IV/TINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY.— 

XvX  Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe 
can  be  had  at  2, 5,  10. 20,  50,  to  1,000  guineas  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Mr  Tennant  gives  Private  Instmctionln  Minera- 
logy  and  Geology. 


BREIDENBACH’S 

MAOASSABINE 

For  the  Hair,  not  to  be  excelled  in  quality  or 
effect. 

Preserves,  restores,  and  renders  the  Hair 
soft,  glossy,  and  wavy. 

Is.,  3s.  fid.,  5s.,  10s.,  20s. 

1670  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


FRAORAHT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  **  United  Service  *'  Tablet  is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrauoe  and  benettcial  effect 
on  the  skin. 

M ANUrACTURXD  BT 

J.  G.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fltting 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen 
and  others. 

*•*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet 


WHITEPiEJA-bD’S 

SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 

Best  and  cheapest,  and  most  nutritious.  Of  all 
Grocers  and  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8  and  9 
Lime-street  square. 


Holloways  pill  s.— Enjoy¬ 

ment  of  Life. — When  the  blood  Is  pure, 
its  circulation  perfect,  and  the  nerves  in  good 
order,  we  arc  well.  These  Pills  possess  a  mar¬ 
vellous  power  in  seeuriug  these  great  secrets  of 
health  by  purifying,  regulating,  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  fluids  and  solids.  Holloway’s  i*ills  can  be 
confidently  n  commended  to  all  persons  sufllering 
from  disordered  digestion  or  worried  by  nervous 
fancies  or  neuralgic  pains.  They  correct  acidity 
or  heartburn,  dispel  sick  headache,  quicken  the 
action-  of  the  liver,  and  act  as  alteratives  and 
gentle  aperients  The  weak  and  delicate  may 
take  them  without  fear.  Holloway’s  Pills  are 
eminently  serviceable  to  invalids  of  irritable 
constitutions,  as  thiy  raise  the  action  of  every 
organ  to  its  natural  standard,  and  universally 
exercise  a  calming  and  sedative  influenee. 


COINS  for  SALE,  CHEAP 

Gold,  Silver  and  Copper,  In  Greek,  Roman, 
.  t^tch 


ly  Jtncisn.  English 
Apply— W.  EGGLESTON, 
Dewsbury. 


I,  etc.  Lists  free. 
London  House, 
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PRINTING  DECORATIVE  DESIGNS 

Oa  WaUfy  Ceiliogfy  in  Gold  and  Colourt. 

EDWARD  LEE’S  PATENT. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  STACK,. 

IRONMOMERS  70  HER  MMERTY, 

9t  STRAND,  OFFOSrTSSOMSBSETHOUSJC. 


Architecta  would  Rod  thif  proceaa  cheaper,  far  tnperior,  and  more  durable  than  band 

naintioff  or  stancilung. 


painting  or  stancilung. 

PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

For  Church  Daeorations,  WaHi,  Flower  Boxes,  Ac. 

10  FEATHEBSTONE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  W.C.> 


SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 

PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silrer  ow 


O  PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silrer  orer- 
8 LACK’S  Nickbl,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  PamciPLaa,  almbet  to  the  parity  and; 
wbitencm  of  Silrer,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basia 
for  Electro  Silredng.  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  tb#  fact  of  twenty  years'  wear  ia~ 
ample  proof  uf  itc  durability. 


23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 


The  JANUARY  NUMBER  now  readj,  Tweire  Pages  (post  free), 

Contains  all  the  best  payfag  and  safest  Steek  and  Share  Inrestments  of  the  day.  ^th  M^et  M 
Reports.  Dlrtdsnds,  he  Ac.  Safe  Investments  In  Rnglitli  and  Foreten^Uii^ya,  DrtjMtar^  Bai 
Minea.  #ere*gn  BoniU.  American  and  Colenial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Mlseellaneoas  Shares,  An 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

teTABLISniD  18M. 

BAKKxas:  LoirooH  awd  WasTMisarint  Lothburt,  Lohdos,  E.C. 


COCOA  and  MILK  (Registered). 
Pr&pared  with  Newnham*s  Condensed  Milk, 


8  4  on  3  312  11  813  10  A 


DUNN  and  HEWETrS  **  Lichen  Islandieas  or  Iceland  Mom  Cocoa,’*  la  4d.  a  pound. 
DUNN’S  “  Essence  of  Coffee.**  la  and  2a  a  bottle. 

DUNN  and  IIEWKTT’8  ”  BromatiBa”  a  Cocoa  deprired  of  its  snperflaoas  Batter, 
Od.  apecket. 


Cruet  Frames,  Ifla.  8d.  to  70s. :  Tea  and  Coffee- 
Services,  70s.  to  200a :  Comer  Dishes,  £6  15a  the- 
Set  of  Four;  Calm  Ba^ts,  25a  to  50a ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 


MANUFACTORY:  PENTONVILLE,  LONDON. 

CANDLES. 


OLD  GOODS  RE  SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  ud  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attenUon  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  whi<*  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-sitvered  eqaal  to 
new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 


FIELD’S  WEDOE-FITTINa  — The  trouble  and  danger  of  paper 
are  avoided  bj  the  use  of  those  patented  Candles.  Under  the  name  of  the 
“  Westminster  Wedge  Candles  ”  they  are  supplied  m  follows  : — 

Transparent  Paraffine,  io*« 

Hard  white  and  glossy  Stearine,  V  i 
CompotuM.  of  airqualitiee,  )  *<»**>• 

AND 

Chamber  Candles,  12  candles  in  a  box. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  Dealers  thronghont  the  United  Kingdom. 


and  gl 
of  alii 


and  12*8 
>.  only, 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  qneUty.. 
warranted  not  tocome  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

latstze.  2nd  rise.  .3rdais«. 
1  Dozen  .  .  £0  18  0  .£1  0  0  .  £1  2  O 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.080 


Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years^ 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 


Q  LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

O  contains  the  latest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

E rices,  of  riiower andspongintr  baths. from  7i. fid. 

ip  baths,  Dorn  15a. ;  pen  baths,  13k  6d. ;  seta  of 
toilet  ware,  18k 


DB  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLOBODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE 


"  Adtici  to  Invalids.— If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headach* 
relief  from  pain  and  anguiih,  to  calm  and  assnege  the  weary  achiogs  of  protracted  disease,  invigo~ 
rate  the  nervooe  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systemi  of  the  body,  yon  will  provide 
i^reelf  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
GoUege  of  Phjeieiaiie,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLOROOVNE  ietbe  beet  remedy  known  for  Conght,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arreets  those  too  often  fatal  diseases.  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Cronp,  AguK 

CHLOROOVNE  acta  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dyaentery. 

CNLOROOVNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
SpasmK  « 

CHLOROOVNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Bbenmatism,  Gont,  Cancer,  Toothache, 

Ac. 

Prom  Lord  PaAKns  CoirTVORAM.  Blount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  lUh,  1868. 
Lord  Francis  Con^ghem,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Calorod^e  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderfnl  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
•ave  balf-a-dosen  boulae  aent  at  once  to  the  above  addresK 

*•*  Rueaell  commnnicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
W®**  Rw  M^Jealy’e  Consol  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  bw  been  raging  fearfullr. 
Md  that  the  ONLY  iwmedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE.— See  ‘  Uncet?  81.  18M. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

CAmov.— VIco^haDcellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Browitb  was 
ondbobCadly  the  laveutor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
dellberataly  nntnM,  which  be  regretted  to  eay  bad  been  sworn  to.— See  *  Times,’  ISth  July,  1864. 

^  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “  DK  j! 
COI^IS  BROWNES  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
Taateooy  aoooapaiiics  each  Bottle. 


SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  i® 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  Thegreatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  18k  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  (Queen’s  Pattern. 
28s.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro- plated  handles. 
49s. 


QLACK’S-  ‘‘STRAND”  RAZOR 

excels  all  others.  Price  One  .^hi]Iinv.  Sent 


k  J  excels  all  others.  Price  One  .Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 


.  approved  of. 


QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

O  IRON  WAREHOUSE  la  the  MOS1 


IRON  WAREHOUSE  ia  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 


Eveiy  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  Ss.  6d.  to  fis. 

Bronzed  Fendera  lOs.  to  .308. 

Bright  Stoel  and  Ormolu,  65k  to  120a. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3ti.  to  Ss.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  fid.  tofiOa 
Improved  Coal-boxes,  4».  6d.  to  30s. 
Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18s.  fid.  to  85k. 
Tea  Uma  best  London  Maka  45a  to  958. 
Iron  Tnyra  set  of  Three.  9a  fid.  to  30a 
Papier  Macb4  ditto,  30k  to  95e. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6a.  fid.  to  14a.  fid. 


SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 


First  Prize  Set 
Medinm  Set  . 
Large  Set 


QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  naat  free.  TOO- 


Soli  IfAirrFACTTniiB, 

T<  BAVXHPOST.  88  Omt  XoMfill  ftnet.  Bloomibory,  Londoa- 


LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  aent  post  free,  con- 
wning  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
renders.  Fire-irons.  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 


Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
ana 


II 
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MESSRS  BENTLEYS* 

FORTHOOMINO  WORKS. 


Fenders, 
ranges,  f 

PIECES.- Buyers 

before  finally  decldini 
booms.  They  wnta. 
Fenders,  StWM,  r- 
Irons,  C--  ^ 
approached 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


of  the  above  are  requested, 
r,  to  visit  the  SBOW- 
such  an  assortoMot  of 
r.,  Bansres,  Chimney-Pi^S.  Flra- 

and  Oeaeral  Ironraon2ery  u  cannot  be 
aoDToaohrU  elsewhere,  Bther  lor  variety,  novalky, 
bSo^f  design,  or  exquislteness  of  workmau- 

Rpirlster  Stoves  . . from  8s  to  £9  fia 

Bright  do.,ormoluoruawent8,from  £2 Ite. 

Rmnzed  Fenders . .......ftom  38  6d  to  £5  128. 

Hteel  and  Ormolu  Fenders . from  £2  lOs  to 

Phlmnev-Pieces  . from  £1 128  to  £100. 

Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) . from  3b  3d  to  £4  IDs. 

COAL  SCO O pa— WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  400  different  patterns  of 
COAL  8COOFS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  invites 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  la  ^  to  IS^ 
Plain  I  black  open  Scoops,  from  Is.  9d- ;  do.  do. 
xinc-llned.  from  4s.  fid. ;  Covered  Box  S^ps, 
from  4s  6<L ;  do.  with  Hand  scoop,  from  10s.  6d. ; 
do  do ,  with  fancy  ornamentation,  from 
las’  •  highly  finished  and  ornamented,  and 
fitted  wiUi  Imitation  ivory  handles,  from  20s.  to 

l.Ws.  There  is  slso  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden 
Coal  Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountinn. 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  confldentlv  asserts  this 
to  be  the  largest  and  at  the  same  time  the  best 
and  most  varied  assortment  in  the  world. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.  H.  the  Mnce  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
8S0  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  Uic  20  Large  Show  Booms, 
post  free. —39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  fi  Perry’s  place :  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London.  The  cost  of  deliver¬ 
ing  g^s  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 
ilTLLIA  M  S.  BURTON  wilTalways  undertake 


SOtTTH  SEA  BUBBLES.  By 

EAQL  «nd  tbe  DOCTOR.  DMay  8to. 

LIVES  of  tho  PRINCES  of  the 

HOUSE  of  CONDB.  By  H.R.H.  the  DfOcfr 
D’AUMAXB.  Translated  with  the  aanetKa 
of  His  Royid  Holiness  by  the  Rev.  B. 
BROW^-b6b1>UWIOK.  i  vola.  8vow  3Pe- 

POOR  MISS  FINCH.  A  Novel.  By 

WILKIE  COLLINS.  3  vola.  Crown  Sva 

TWENTY.FIVE  YEAR3  of  MZ 

LIFE.  By  ALPHONSE  OK  LAUABTINB. 
Translated  by  the  Right  Hon.  Laobr  Herbert. 

.  S  vols. 

The  DAY  after  DEATH;  or,  The 

Future  Life  revealed  by  Seienoe.  By 
FIGUIER.  Crown  8VO. 

BESSY  BANE.  By  Mri  Hinby 

WOOD.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Bditlon  uni¬ 
form  with  *  Bentl^’s  Favourite  Novelfi.* 
Crown  8vo,  with  an  Illustration,  fie. 

IN  FRANCE  with  the  GERMANS. 

By  Colonel  OTTO  COBYIN.  2  toM.  Crown 


The  SWITZERS.  By  W.  Hepworth 

•  DIXON.  1  voL,  8VO,  16s. 

**A  lively,  inteeBeUng,  and  altogether  novel 
book  on  Smtserland.  it  is  full  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical 
qaesHonst,  and,  like  all  Hr  LHxon’s  hooks,  it  is 
eminently  readsbia” — Daily  News. 

PRAIRIE  FARMS  and  PRAIRIE 

FOLK.  By  PARKER  QILLHORE 
(**  Ublqne  *0.  2  vols.,  with  illostrations,  21s. 

**  A  book  which  will  make  the  English  reader 
take  a  deep  interest  in  '  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie 
Folk.*  Mr  Gillmore’s  sporting  feats  are  the  themes 
of  some  of  its  best  chaptera^’—Daily  News. 


The  STORY  of  a  SHOWER.  A 

Novel  By  ANNA  H.  DRURY.  Author  of 
*  Misrepresentstion,'  fto.  2  vols.  Crown  8to» 
[Rea^  this  day. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bnr- 
lingt<m  street,  Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her 
Migesty. 


TI/TOURNINQ. — Messrs  JAY  have 

XVL  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  set  ss  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
inunediste  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
puruisser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  olain  figures,  and 
ehsrges  are  the  same  as  if  the  floods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street 

Messrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 

s.  d. 

Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  10  6 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from .  14  0 

Making  Ik>dice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  .  7  6 

Making  Widow's  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  .  1  0 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  2  fl 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  6  fi 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


A  WOMAE  in  SPITE  of  HERSELF. 

By  J.  G.  JEAFFRKSON.  Author  of  *Live  it 
Down,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

A  FIRST  APPEARANCE.  By  Mrs 

EVANS  BELL.  3  vole. 

**  The  story  is  gracefully  told,  and  will  be  read 
with  pleasure.”— A tbenseum. 

”An  amusing;  readable  story,  told  in  racy 
English.” — Daily  News. 

WILFRID  CUMBERMEDE.  By 

GEORGE  MACDONALD.  LL.D.  3  vols. 

*  Wilfrid  Cumbermede  *  is  extremely  oiiglnsl. 
clever,  and  interesting.  Besides  the  faculty  of 
drawing  character,  Mr  MacDonald  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  gift  of  word  painting.” — ^Athenaeum. 

MINE  OWN  FAMILIAR  FRIEND. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs  ALFRED  MONT¬ 
GOMERY.  Svola 

**Mra  Montgomery  has  broken  new  ground. 
Her  novel  belongs  to  none  of  the  schools.  There 
is  great  foroe  la  the  character  of  Adelaide  Snow¬ 
den.  and  many  touches  of  true  artistic  discrimi¬ 
nation  adorn  It.”— Spectator. 

HANNAH.  By  the  Anther  of 

•JOHN  HALIFAX.’  2  voU. 

••  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.” 
— Daily  News. 

BRUNA’S  REVENGE.  By  the 

Author  of  *  Caste.’  Ac.  8  vols. 

[Just  ready. 


rpHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No. 

-I-  263,  will  be  published  on  TUESDAY 

NEXT. 

ooifTSMTa : 

I.  The  Drama  in  B^and. 

II.  John  Hookham  Frere. 

III.  The  Latest  ^hool  of  Poetry. 

IV.  Bishop  Berkeley. 

V.  Bank  of  England  and  Money  Maricet. 

VI.  Forster’s  Life  of  Diokeoa 

VII.  The  Year  of  the  Passion. 

VIII.  Sir  Henry  Holland’s  Reoolleetiona. 
iX.  Maroo  Polo  and  Travels  in  his  FooUtepf. 
X.  Primary  Ednoationin  Ireland. 

XI.  The  Prolatoriat  on  a  False  Soent. 

JOHN  MUBB  AY.  Albemarle  street. 


NEW  WORK  BY  LORD  LYTTELTON. 

This  day,  crown  Svo,  9s., 

Ephemera.  Second  Series. 

By  LORD  LYTTELTON. 

*•*  A  few  copies  of  the  First  Series  may  still 


Silk  Sleeve  Lining. 


Silk  Low  Bodv  and  Sleeve  Lining 


etik  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

Lawn  Body  Lining  .  1  0 

Sleeve  Lining . 1  O 

Silk  Facing  .  1  lOj 

Peteraham  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  CoverM  Crape  and 

Rosette  .  2  fl 

Making  Garibaldi .  fl  o 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


Making  Low  B^ce .  fl  o 

Sundries  .  1  g 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE. 

247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 


CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL, 


ON  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  6th 

1872,  was  commenced  in  this  Journal,  ai 
Original  Novel,  entitled 

A  GOLDEN  SORROW, 

By  the  Authoress  'A  House  of  Cards.” 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  In  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Booms, 
Broad  street.  EsUbUshed  1807. 


THE  TENTH  EDITION  IS  BEADY 
THIS  DAY  OF 

THE  LIFE  OF  OHAELES 
DIOEENS. 

BY  JOHN  FORSTER. 

VoL.  I. 

Demy  Svo,  with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations, 
price  12s. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  fld.  per  copy ;  or  5b.  annually, 


T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

KKCORD  of  INVEST- 
exhaustive  Review  of 
Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
investments  Duviiur  from  to  to  on 


- :ment8  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent 

A.  PENNINGT( 

riireadneedle  street,  London.  E.C. 


FREELIGHT.  Monthly,  Is.— 

In  No.  3,  for  January,  contributions  by 
W.  MaceaU,  John  A.  Heraud,  Miss  Eyton,  George 
Sexton.  M.O.,  Williun  Hitcbman,  M.D.,  and 
Richard  Bedingfleld. 

In  No.  4,  ••  Did  Prayer  Save  the  Prince  of 
Wales?”  hr  Moncure  D.  Conway;  and  other 
articles  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Hopps,  Ac. 

BURNS,  15  Southampton  row,  W.O. 


^HE  PRINCES  OF  INDIA.  T 

and  our  duties;  a  Lecture  by  1 
cuessoN.  1  rice  Is.,  bound  2s. 

London:  W.  TWEEDIE,  837  Strand. 
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A  SELECTION  FROM  LOCKWOOD  &  CO/S  EDUCATIONAL  CATALOGUE. 


WEALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

8«ri««  indadet  t«xt-b<K^  on  almost  every  branch  of  science  and  Indastiy,  Indn^^  roch 

SSS^dlSveriMTn^sctotlSc^i^arch,  TOnstantlr  issued.  The  prices  at 


>  aI 


whole  Is  constantly  nndersroinf  revision,  and  new  editions,  brought  up  to  the  latert  discovmw  in  sj^tmc  iwarcn,  ouiuiau  j 
-whi^  these  books  are  published  is  ae  low  as  their  excellence  is  assured. —American  Literary  Gasette,  August  l,  1871. 

The  following  is  a  Selection  of  the  EduccUwnoX  Worlcs  in  the  above  Series 

wiMATvavT  TTAT-TAlf.  l  GEBMAIT. 


ENGLISH. 

ENGLAND,  HISTORY  of.  By  W.  D. 
HAMILTON.  Limp,  6s.  t  cloth  boards,  6s. 
Also  in  Five  Parts.  Is.  each. 

GREECE,  HISTORY  of.  By  W.  D. 
HAMILTONand  E.LEYIEN.M.A.  Limp. 
2s.  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

ROME.  HISTORY  of.  By  E.  Lxvixir,  M.A, 
Limp,  2s. 6d.  t  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 
CHRONOLOGY  of  HISTORY.  LITERA- 
TURK,  ART.  and  PROGRESS,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Limp, 
2s.  6d.  t  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 
COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY.  Handbook 
of  By  HYDE  CLARKE,  D.C.L.  Limp,  Is. 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  Clabkb. 
Limp,  la. 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  Above  100,000 
Words.  By  HYDE  CLARKE.  D.C.L.  Limp. 
3s.  6d. ;  ewMi  boards,  4s.  6d. 
COMPOSfTION  and  I^UNCTUATION.  By 
J.  BRKNAN.  Limp,  is. 

GREEK. 

DERIVATIVE  SPELLING-BOOK.  By  J. 

ROWBOTIIAM.  Limp,  Is.  Od. 

GREEK  GRAMMAR.  By  Hamilton.  Limp, 

GREEK  DICTIONARY.  Bv  H.  R.  Hamilton. 
Vol.  I.  Greek- English,  limp,  28.  Vol.  11. 
KmrUsh-Oreek,  limp,  3s.  Complete  in  One 
Volume,  limp,  4s. ;  cloth  boards,  Ss. 

ZfAXZN 

LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  V.  Goodwin,  BLA. 

LATIN  DICTIONARY.  By  T.  Goodwin, 
M.A.  Vol.  I.  Latln-Englisb,  limp,  28.  Vol. 
II.  English  Latin,  limp.  Is.  6d.  Complete  in 
One  Volume,  limp,  3s.  6d;  cloth  boards, 
4s.  6d. 

FBENOH. 

TRENCH  GRAMMAR.  By  Strauss.  Limp, 

FRENCH  DICTIONARY.  By  A.  Elwbs. 
Vol.  I.  French-English,  limp.  Is.  Vol.  11. 
English-French,  limp,  Is.  6d.  Complete  in 
One  Volume,  limp,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth  boards, 

FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  PHRASE  BOOK. 

Is. 

SPANISH 

SPANISH  GRAMMAR.  By  A.  Elwbs. 
Limp.  Is. 

SPANISH  -  ENGLISH  and  EVGLISH- 
HPANI8II  DICTIONARY.  By  ELWES. 
Limp,  4s. ;  cloth  boards,  5s. 


ITALIAN. 

ITALIAN  GRAMMAR.  By  A.  Elwbs. 

ITa\IiaN*TRIGLOT  DICTIONARY.  By 
A.  ELWES.  Vol.  I.  Itallan-Engllsh- 
French,  limp,  2s.  Vol.  II.  Kn  vdlsh- French - 
Itolian,  limp,  28.  Vol.  III.  French-ltallan- 


Vol.  ill.  French-ltallan- 


English,  limb, 
boards,  78.  6a. 


28.  Complete  in  1  vol.,  cloth 


GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  By  Stbauss.  Lirop» 
Is. 

GERMAN  READER,  from  Best  Authors. 

Limp,  Is. 

GERMAN  TRIGLOT  DICTIONARY.  By 

N.  E.  8.  A.  HAMILTON.  Vol.  I.  English- 


EYGLISH- 
By  ELWES. 


H£BR£W. 

HEBREW  DICTIONARY.  By  Dr  Bbk8.«lau. 
Vol.  I.  Hebrew-English.  limp,  (to,  Vol.  II. 
Engllsh'Hebrew,  limn.  ris.  Complete,  with 
Grammar,  in  3  vols.,  cloth  boards,  I  is. 
HEBREW  GRAMMAR.  By  Dr  Bbbsslau. 

GREEK  CLASSICS. 

With  Explanatory  Notes  in  English. 

A  NEW  GREEK  DELECTUS.  By  H. 
YOUNG,  is. 

XENOPHON.  Anabasis,  i.,  ii.,  iii..  Is.;  iv., 
v.,vl..vi!.  By  H.  YOUNG,  la 
XENOPHON.  Agesilaus.  ByjKWiTT.  Is.  6d. 
LUCIAN.  Select  Dialognes.  By  H.  Youso. 
Is. 

HOMER.  Iliad.  By  T.  H  L.  Lbart,  D.C.L. 
Books  I  to  iv..  Is.  6d  ;  vii.  to  xll.,  la  6d. ; 
xiii.  to  xviU.,  Is.  6d.';  xlx.  to  xxiv.,  la  fid. 

HOMER.  ODYSSEY.  By  Liart.  Books 
i.  to  vi..  Is.  fid. ;  vii.  to  xii..  Is.  fid. ;  xiii.  to 
xviii..  Is.  6d. ;  xix.  to  xxlv.  and  Hymns,  2s. 

PLATO.  APOLOGIA,  CRITO,  and 

rH.KDO.  By  J.  DAVIES,  M.A.  2s. 

HERODOTUS.  By  T.  H.  L  Lbart,  D.C.L 
Books  1..  it.,  la  6d.;  Hi.,  Iv.,  Is.  tld. ;  v.,  vl., 
vii.,  la  fid.;  vilL,  ix.,  and  Index,  la  fid. 

SOPHOCLES.  CEDIPUS  TYRANNUS.  By 
1  YOUNG.  Is. 

SOPHOCLES.  ANTIGONE.  By  Milbbb, 

B.A.  2a 

EURIPIDES.  HECUBA  and  MEDEA.  By 

SMITH.  Is.  fid. 

EURIPIDES.  ALCESTIS.  By  J.  Milicbb, 

B. A.  la 

iESCHYLUS.  PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS. 

By  J.  DAVIES,  M.A.  la 

iESCHYLUS.  SEPTEM  contra  THEBAS. 
By  J.  DAVIES,  M.A.  Is. 

ARISTOPHANES.  ACHARNENSES.  By 

C.  8.  D.  TOWNSIIEND,  M.A.  la  fid. 

THUCYDIDES.  Book  I.  Bv  H.  Yodko.  la 


German-French,  limp.  Is,  Vol.  II.  German- 
French*  English,  limp.  Is.  Vol,  III.  French- 
German-Knglish,  limp.  Is.  Complete  in  1 


German-Knglish,  limp.  Is.  Complete  in  1 
vol.,  limp,  3a ;  cloth  boards,  4a 

LATIN  CLASSICS. 

With  Explanatory  Notes  in  English. 

A  NEW  LATIN  DELECTUS;  with  Vocabu¬ 
laries  and  Notca  By  H.  YOUNG.  Is. 

CJSSAR.  DE  BELLO  GALLICO.  Bv 

H.  YOUNG.  3a 

CORNELIUS  NEP03.  By  H.  YouifO.  Is. 

VIRGIL.  The  GEORGICS,  BUCOLICS, 
and  DOUBTFUL  POEMS.  By  W.  RUSH- 
TON,  M.A.  and  H.  YOUNG,  la  fid. 

VIRGIL.  AiNEID.  By  H.  YOUNG.  28. 

HORACE.  ODES,  EPODES,  Ac.  By  H. 
YOUNG.  Is. 

HORACE.  SATIRES  and  EPISTLES.  By 

SMITH.  Is.  fid. 

SALLUST.  Catiline  and  Jagnrtbine  W'ar. 

Notes  by  W.  M.  DONNE,  HA.  Is.  fid. 
TERENCE.  Andria  and  Heantontimorumenos. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  DAVIES,  M.A.  Is.  fid. 

TERENCE.  Adelphi,  Hecyra,  Ac.  By  J. 
DAVIES.  28. 

TERENCE,  Ennuchus.  By  J.  Datibs.  Is.  fid. 

CICERO.  De  Amicitia,  de  Senectute,  and 
Brutus.  By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  SMITH,  M.A. 

2a 

CICERO.  Oratio  pro  Sexto  Roscio,  Amerino. 

With  Notes  by  J.  DAVIES.  M.A.  la 

[Just  published. 

LIVY,  I.,  Ii.,  Is.  fid. ;  III.,  Iv.,  v.  By  H.  Yoo>o. 
la  fid.  xxi.,  xxii.  By  W.  B.  SMITH,  M.A. 

CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  OVID,  and 
PROPERTIUS.  Selections  from.  By  W. 
BODllAM  DONNE.  2s. 

SUETONIUS  and  the  LATER  LATIN 
Writers.  Selections  from.  By  W.  BODHAM 
DUNNE.  2s. 

The  S.VTIRES  of  JUVENAL  By  T.  H.  S. 
ESCOTf,  M.A.,  of  v^ueen's  College,  Oxford, 
Is.  4kl. 


POPULAR  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


FRENCH. 

DE  FIVAS’  NEW  GRAMMAR  of  FRENCH 
O  K  A  M  M  A  R.S:  comprising  the  substance  of  all 
the  most  approved  Frenrh  Grammars  extant, 
^t  more  espceially  of  the  Standard  Work. 

*  La  Grammairedes  Grammaires,’  sanctioned 
by  the  French  Academy  and  the  University 
of  Paris.  With  numerous  Exercises  and 
Examples  illustrative  of  every  Rule.  By  Dr 
V.  DE  FIVAS,  M.A.F.E.l.8.,Memberofthe 
■Grammatical  Society  of  Paris,  Ac.  Thirty- 
fourth  Edition.  3s  fid.,  strongly  bound. — A 
KEY  to  the  same,  38.  fid.,  bound. 

DE  FIYAS’  NEW  GUIDE  to  MODERN 
Frenrh  Conversation  ;  or.  the  Student’s  and 
Tourist's  Freiicli  Vadc  Mecum ;  containing  a 
Comprehensive  Vocabulary,  and  Phrases  and 
Dialogues  on  every  Us<'ful  or  Interesting 
Topic;  together  with  3IodeIs  of  I.etters, 
Notes,  and  Cards,  and  t'omparatlve  Tables  of 
the  British  and  French  Coins,  Weights  and 
Measures,  Ac.  Nineteenth  Edition.  l8mo, 
28  fid.,  strongly  half-bound. 

DE  FIVAS,  Beautds  des  Ecrivains  Fran-. 

iais  Anciene  et  Modernes.  Ouvrage  Classlque 
I'osage  des  Colleges  et  des  Institutions. 
Tresifinie  Edition,  augmentfie  de  Notes 


Historiques,  Gfiographinues,  Philosopliiques, 
Littorairts,  Qranimatiraies,et  Biographiques. 


llmo,  3s.  fid.,  bound. 

FIVAS,  Introduction  k  la  Langne 
Francaise;  on.  Fables  et  Contes  Cholsies, 
Anecaotes  Instmetives.  Falts  Memorables, 
Jto.  Avec  un  Dictlonnaire  de  tons  les  Mots 
traduits  en  Anglais ;  k  I’usago  de  la  Jeuncsse 
et  de  oeux  qui  commenoent  k  apprendre  la 


et  de  oeux  qui  commenoent  k  apprendre  la 
Langne  Franoaise.  Twenty-second  Edition. 
12mo,  3s.  fid.,  bound. 


De  FIVAS,  Le  Tr^sor  National ;  or.  Guide  to 
the  Translation  of  English  into  French  at 
Sight.  Fourth  Edition.  ]2mo, 28.  fid.,  bound. 
— A  KEY  to  the  same,  12mo,  28.  cloth. 
LECONS  pour  des  ENFANTS  de  L'AGE  de 
DEUX  ANS  jusqu’k  CINQ*  Avec  Hymnes 
eii  l*rosc  pour  les  Enfants,  traduites  de 
I’Anglais  de  Madame  Barb.»uld.  Nouvelle 
Edition,  le  tout  revn  par  ClOTILDE  NOR¬ 
RIS.  Avec  un  Vocabulairecomplet  Fran^ais- 
Anglaisc.  18mo,  cloth,  Ss.  [Just  published. 
***  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  enlargement  (by 
upwards  of  eighty  pages)  of  this  book  by  the 
addition  of  the  “Hymnes."  without  any  corre¬ 
sponding  advance  in  price. 

ENGLISH. 

The  CIVIL  SERVICE  HISTORY  of  ENG¬ 
LAND:  Ikdng  a  Fact  Book  of  English  His¬ 
tory.  Arranged  for  Examination  (jandidates 
and  Students  generally,  and  for  usi*  in  Schools. 
By  F.  A.  WHITE.  B.A.  Edited  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  11.  A.  DOBSON,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  With  Maps,  Ac.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlargfAl.  Fcap.,  price  2s.  fid. 

.  ^  [Just  published. 

“  e  do  not  remember  having  seen  anytliing  of 
the  kind,  at  once  so  compendious,  complete,  accu* 
rate,  and  convenient  for  use.’*— Athenaeum. 

The  CIVIL  SERVICE  GEOGRAPHY: 
General  and  I'olitioal.  arranged  especially  for 
Examination  Candidates  and  the  Higher 
Forms  of  Schools.  By  the  late  L.  D. 
SPENCE.  Revised  throughout  by  THOMAS 
G  RAY,  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Third  Edi¬ 
tion,  enlarged.  With  Woodcuts  and  Six 
Coloured  Maps.  3s.  Od.,  cloth. 

“  A  thoroughly  reliable,  as  well  as  a  most  in¬ 
genious  compendium  of  Geognpby."— Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Gazette. 


The  CIVIL  SERVICE  ORTHOGRAPHY. 
A  Handy  Book  of  English  Spelling,  with 
ample  Rules  and  carefully  arranged  Exercises. 
Adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  of  Candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Civil  and  other  Services.  By 
E.  S.  H.  B.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  fid. 


“  A  very  handy,  carefully  written,  and  complete 
little  book.’’ — Pall  Mull  Gazette. 


The  CIVIL  SERVICE  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Book-keeping  no  Mystery ;  its  l*rinciplc8 
popularly  explained,  and  the  Theory  of  Double 
Entry  analysed ;  for  the  use  of  Young  Men 
commencing  Business,  Examination  Candi¬ 
dates,  Students  gtnerally.  By  an  Experienced 
Book-Keeper,  late  of  11.  M.  Civil  Service. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.,  cloth. 


The  mysteries  of  book-keeping 
light  within  the  comprehension  of  i 


brought  within  the  comprehension 
capacity.  ’’—Sunday  Times. 


are  here 
the  simplest 


PAYNE’S  SELECT  POETRY  for  CHIL¬ 
DREN.  With  brief  Explanatory  Notes. 
Sixteenth  Edition,  with  Steel  Frontispiece. 
l8mo,  2s.  fid.,  cloth. 

P.WNE’S  STUDIES  in  ENGLISH  POETRY. 
With  Short  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised.  Post  8vo,  cloth. 

“  The  selt'ction  it  both  extensive  and  varied. 


including  many  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry,  and  eminently  adapted  to  purify  the 
taste.’’ — Eclectic  Reyiew. 


THE 


PAYNE’S  STUDIES  in  ENGLISH  PROSE. 
Specimens  of  the  Language  in  its  Earliest 
Succeeding,  and  Latest  Stages,  with  Notes 
Ac.  Post  8VO,  6s.,  cloth. 


SCHOOL  MANAGERS*  SERIES  OF  BEADING-BOOKS,  ADAPTED  TO  THE  NEW  CODF  OF 

Kdit«?d  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  GRANT,  Rector  of  Hitcham  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Ely.  and  formeriv  H  M  ’a  InsnertAr  nf 
vrRST  HTANnAwn  I  «T  A  *”*^“*"/ “**•  ■J?*Pf<^.tor  or  Schools. 


FIRST  STANDARD,  3d.  I  THIRD  STANDARD.  8d.  - 

SECOND  ..fid.  I  FOURTH  „  W 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUES  of  LOCKWOOD  k  CO.’S  EDUCATIONAL  W'O 


FIITH  STANDARD,  la. 
SIXTH  „  'la.  2d. 
RKS  poat  free  on  application. 
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